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VOLTAGE OF DELIGHT 
An Appraisal of Roy Campbell 


By 
W. H. GARDNER 


HE RECENT violent death, at the age of fifty-five, of the 

South African-born Roy Campbell removed from the 

active literary scene one of the few markedly original 
natural poets of the present century. He was as much a “born” 
poet as he was, fundamentally and for all his wanderings, a South 
African—a Natalian of mixed Gascon, Irish and Scottish extrac- 
tion. As writer and fighter—a perverse, flamboyant, prickly, 
humble, loyal and likeable personality—he was no less a romantic 
figure for having said, four years before his death, “I am anti- 
Romantic.” 

Although Campbell’s three autobiographical gasconades and 
various magazine articles are all written in a vigorous, unaffected, 
often distinguished and always entertaining prose, his reputation 
rests mainly, and will I think continue to rest, on his poetry. On 
his first appearance he was acclaimed by many as a “lord of lan- 
guage”: and although since 1924 all peerages have lost some 
prestige, it remains a fact that Campbell had at command a kind 
of poetic eloquence which evokes an immediate and, what is 
more important, a repeatable delight. Such lyrics as “Tristan da 
Cunha,” “The Zulu Girl” and “Sisters” are, as Mr. Richard 
Church once affirmed, “absolute, like Homer and Keats.” Yet 
when we come to evaluate his poetry as a whole, duly com- 

aring him with other presumptive major poets of the period 
and especially the more subtle, cerebral, allusive) we are faced 
with a critical problem similar to that presented by Dryden. 
Towards the end of a memorable appreciation of that poet, Mr. 
T. S. Eliot felt obliged to say, enigmatically, “Dryden, with all 
his intellect, had a commonplace mind.” I am not suggesting, 
rematurely, that we should here substitute the name “Camp- 
bell” for “Dryden,” any more than I am assenting to Mr. Eliot’s 
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curious exaltation of the word “commonplace.” I do suggest, 
however, that although Dryden may be, altogether, a greater 
figure, we shall find in Campbell not only some comparable 
achievements and limitations but also some parallel though 
on the whole less dubious changes in political and religious 
allegiances. 

All that Campbell owed to a generous, able and revered 
father, and to the opportunities enjoyed, in boyhood, for plenty 
of nature-study, hunting, fishing and riding in Natal and Rhodesia, 
has been told racily, and with no stint of limelight on the central 
figure, in Broken Record (1934) and Light on a Dark Horse (1951). 
At Durban High School he developed (like Hopkins at Highgate) 
a certain independence and even arrogance of spirit owing to the 
rather clumsy disciplinary action of the headmaster; yet with 
characteristic honesty he admitted, in later life, that Principal 
Langley (father of Noel) had done him much good. Langley 
himself probably never knew that by the age of fourteen this 
seemingly irresponsible boy had acquired the unusual habit of 
voracious private reading in the best English poets; justifica- 
tion for the teacher lay in the fact that Campbell, at seventeen 
plus, could get nothing better than a third-class matriculation 
certificate. 

Over against this academic weakness (in some ways a portent) 
may be set the promise of his schoolboy verses. An undated, 
untitled poem beginning “Shadows and shadows of my pale 
gray trees” was apparently written in 1917 when, as a tall slim 
boy of sixteen, he made an abortive attempt to follow his two 
elder brothers into the army. Here is the last stanza: 


With the fierce legions I must cross the sea: 
Dust unto dust our proud platoons will roll! 
And I will die. And God will smile to see 
The place of many shadows in my soul. 


Another poem, “To the Poet R. W. Service,” contains the stanza: 


When the wild winds wafted their frosty spice 
And the west was a crimson dye, 

And the ranges lifted their tusks of ice 
To rip at the frenzied sky... .1 


t Quoted from R. C.’s autographs, by kind permission of Mrs. Mary Camp- 
bell and Dr. Killie Campbell. 
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In both extracts we see already his preoccupation with verbal 
colour, violence, and heroic endurance. As boy and man he was 
always courteous and kind to those people who struck him as 
being forthright and sincere, and was savagely critical of every 
form of hypocrisy, real or supposed; but after his early humani- 
tarian phase, in which he admired Shaw and Wilfred Owen 
and which ended about 1928, he seemed incapable of experiencing 
either the broad humanitarian pity, or the querulous philosophic 
doubt, which informed so much of the ideology and verse- 
writing of his contemporaries. This accounts for a certain hard- 
ness of emotional temper in his poetry—a quality which is 
matched by the persistent bronze-like burnish of his poetic style. 

About 1919 he was sent to Merton College, Oxford, where he 
grappled for a year with Greek for Responsions. At this time he 
wrote thus to his father: “With regard to a degree, I find that 
Oxford, with its lectures, etc., interferes very much with my 
work.” What that work was, besides “reading twenty times 
more than the ordinary undergraduate,” is indicated in another 
letter. Speaking of Aldous Huxley, Rickword, and others in a 
group of young writers who had accepted the Sitwellian organ 
Wheels as a makeshift “hypothesis,” he says: 

We apply our work closely to the life that goes on around us. 
We read the French symbolists, modern futurists, the Elizabethans, 
modern scientists, the Roman poets and as much as we can of the 
Greeks. . . . I have now read three-quarters of Darwin and Freud, 
a good deal of T. H. Huxley, and seven volumes of Nietzche [sic].* 
His failure to qualify for entry to Oxford was counterbalanced 

by a measure of artistic and athletic prowess. While hunting in 
Africa he had learned to “think with his eye” and could draw 
animals with unusual skill. He had also learned some French from 
an old Mauritian servant. Hence on vacations in Provence he 
made friends with cowboys, fishermen, painters, bull-fighters 
and water-jousters, and finding that he too could “cut a dash” in 
these exciting occupations, he resolved to combine the writing 
of verse with the natural active life; so from now on his poetry 
became, as he put it, “the perspiration of my other activities.” On 
returning to a life of bohemian indigence and literary hack-work 
in London, he contracted, at nineteen, an early but successful 
marriage, rented a converted stable in Wales and, poaching 
t Sam Campbell: A Story of Natal, by Ethel Campbell (Durban, 1946), p. 355. 
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other men’s rabbits but scrupulously hunting his own images, he 
settled down to finish The Flaming Terrapin (1924). 

In a letter of explanation to his puzzled father he said that the 
moral of this poem, “embedded in the symbolism,” 


is contained in Christ’s words, “Every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire,” and again in His 
words, “Ye are the salt of the earth, etc.” . . . Christ was the first to 
proclaim the doctrine of heredity and the survival of the fittest. 
Nietzche was too dull to understand the aristocratic outlook of 
Christ, he slangs him for inventing a new religion for the weak and 
wretched. But in this he was wrong, for Christ . . . is continually 
emphasising how hard it is for anyone to enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, or as we would say, the Kingdom of Man.* 


This humanistic interpretation of Scripture leads to a eugenic 
motive: 


. .. in a world suffering from shell-shock, with most of its finest 
breeding stock lost, and the rest rather demoralised, it is interesting 
to conjecture whether a certain portion of the race have not become 
sufficiently ennobled by its suffering to reinstate and even improve 
on the pre-war standard, and in the end to supplant the descendants 
of those who have become demoralised and stagnant, like the 
Russians, for instance. I have taken the more cheerful view, as I 
would so much sooner feel that I was a Simian in the state of evolu- 
tion into something higher, than a fallen angel in a state of decline. 
So with the Deluge as symbolising the war and its subsequent hope- 
lessness, I have represented in the Noah family the survival of the 
fittest, and tried to describe the manner in which they won through 
the terrors of the storm and eventually colonised the earth. The 
Terrapin is the symbol of masculine energy. . . . Throughout China, 
Japan and India the tortoise is the talisman which represents longevity, 
endurance and courage. It is also the symbol of the universe, the 
dome representing the heavens and the body the earth. 


Campbell was strongly attracted by Nietzsche’s passionate, for- 
ward-driving energy, his hatred of mere passivity; but the 
Darwinised version of Christ’s teaching (or vice versa) smacks of 
the somewhat forced eclectic myth-making behind some of 
W. B. Yeats’s poems. One cannot blame a poet for attempting 
the dialectical fusing of two doctrines to ensure the survival of the 
best of both, but in the Terrapin there is little to suggest the sur- 


t Loc. cit. 2 Ibid., pp. 356-7. 
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vival of anything specifically Christian. Nevertheless, there was 
latent in Campbell a certain mysticism, and I suspect that he 
called his tortoise the “Flaming” because his admired Crashaw 
had applied that symbolic epithet to a certain devout “Heart.” 
Here, perhaps, was an unconscious anticipation of the later 
interest in St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 

In the six Parts of The Flaming Terrapin the poet develops, 
with considerable mythopoeic skill, his Romantic doctrine of 
energy, beauty, courage and moral regeneration—partly through 
apocalyptic symbolism and partly through a broad generalised 
satire. Many of the grand panoramic descriptions achieve a true 
sublimity. Earth stirs from her 


. . . sheath 
And chrysalis of darkness; till we spy 
Her vast barbaric haunches, furred with trees, 
Stretched on the continents, and see her hair 
Combed in a surf of fire along the breeze 
To curl about the dim sierras, where 
Faint snow-peaks catch the sun’s far-swivelled beams:* 


The physical, materialistic aspects of the ‘gonmee supermen are 
stressed with the introduction of the myt 


This sudden strength that catches up men’s souls 
And rears them up like giants in the sky, 
Giving them fins where the dark ocean rolls, 
And wings of eagles when the whirlwinds fly, 
Stands visible to me in its true self. . . . 

I see him as a mighty Terrapin, 

Rafting whole islands on his stormy back, 
Built of strong metals molten from the black 
Roots of the inmost earth: a great machine 
Thoughtless and fearless, governing the clean 
System of active things. .... 


The words thoughtless, fearless and machine (ominous to the modern 
sensibility, which associates “intelligence” only with their oppo- 
sites) were perhaps derived from Nietzsche’s belief in the ultimate 
reign of a godlike (philosophic) intuition. Campbell certainly had 
no contempt for intellect (he deplored the lack of it in much of 
Francis Thompson) and no great love of machines. He seems to 
imply that although man’s power is manifested through the 
Collected Poems (1949), p. 59. All references are to this edition. 
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machine (cf. “fins” and “wings” above), he really aspires to a 
more natural, organic intuitive co-ordination of body, mind and 
spirit. The three words italicised are in some ways symptomatic 
of Campbell himself, for “conscience,” in Hamlet’s sense of “cool 
rational thinking,” never made a coward of him, and was never, 
in fact, one of his strong points. Moreover the masculine power 
which informs his verse, giving it a clean, ruthless athletic move- 
ment, tends to become mechanical, and were it not for the 
profusion and freshness.of his images it would become fatally 
monotonous. 

In both form and moral function the Terrapin recalls the Bibli- 
cal Leviathan and its derivative, Moby Dick: 


Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons, or his head with fish 
spears? . . . None is so fierce that dare stir him up: who then is able 


to stand before me? (Job xli. 7 and 10). 


Campbell’s creature lacks imaginative verisimilitude, since many 
of its attributes are projected into the universe outside itself: 
it is “barnacled with stars’; “the winds and currents/Are his 
primeval thoughts.” Hence in making this loaded, indeterminate 
monster tow Noah’s Ark to the “promised land” the poet does 
not encourage us to visualise anything precise; yet for me at 
least there is here, as in Kubla Khan and Bateau Ivre, something 
very satisfying in the syrrealist fantasy, the cosmic colours, and 
the vague splendour of sound and vision which is sharply jewelled, 
from time to time, with vivid detail. 

A vigorous poetic animism is characteristic of this writer, as in 
the following description of the Ark drawn through the flood- 
waters by the Terrapin; and here the beauty is in the precision: 


Rowelled by that sharp prow to hissing hate, 

The waves washed round her in a dreary spate, 
And, as she passed, with slow vindictive swoop 
Swerved in to gnash their teeth against the poop: 
But like torn Hectors at the chariot wheel 

She dragged their mangled ruins with her keel. 


Campbell everywhere communicates his delight in the forms and 
colours of nature by a felicitous heightening of effect; from the 
delicate he rises easily to the majestic: 


The flying fishes in their silver mail 
Rose up like stars and pattered down like hail, 
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While the blunt whale, ponderous in his glee, 
Churned his broad flukes and siphoned up the sea, 
And through it, as the creamy circles spread, 
Heaved the superb Olympus of his head. 


Like Coleridge, he can fuse the macabre and the realistic: 
a sighing fire 
Feathered the yards; like devil-rattled dice 
Their cold bones shivered, and their fearful wails 
Mixed with the hollow grinding of the ice 
Above the slatted thunder of the sails. 


His hyperboles, always warranted by poetic passion, are splen- 
didly Elizabethan or Gongorist: 


Their foamy summits towered into the night 
So yo 54 that it seemed by God’s decree 
The Alps had all gone marching on the sea." 


Although the narration has an epic quality, much of the imagery 
has a rococo decorativeness or a baroque gaiety and humour 
which make the texture of the poem more exciting than its fable: 
the Ark is “flounced round with spray or frilled with curling 
foam”; the stars “nuzzle their curly heads” (a distinct echo of 
Crashaw); the moon is a skinny cockroach crawling on the 
tattered blanket of a cloud; and near Cape Horn the wind, a 
gloomy sprite, 

Stoops to his dismal cookery all night, 

And with his giant ladle skims the froth, 

Boiling up icebergs in the stormy broth. 


The deeper moral purpose of the work is suggested in the 
change that comes over Noah’s crew as they head for the promised 
land: 

Purged by their agonies of all the dross 

Of fear and sloth, their spirits shed their gross 
Rags of despair, and as in spangled pride 

A python ripples from his Shrivelled hide 

To ride propelled on wheels of rolling fire, 
Their souls emerging from their old attire 
Glittered new-sheathed 


* Cf. Géngora (whom Campbell considered a great poet): 
No bien pues de su luz los horizontes, 
que hacian desigual, confusamente 
montes de agua y pi¢lagos de montes. (Soledad Primera.) 
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The evils of the world are presented in vividly labelled personifi- 
cations: Anarchy, Nationalism— 


Each Nation’s banner, like a stinking clout, 
Infecting Earth’s four winds, flaunts redly out, 
Dyed with the bloody issues of a war, 


—Patriotism (“‘Satan’s angry Son”), “vile Mediocrity,” and Pluto- 
cracy, who “limps like a great splay camel down the street.” 
Such devices seem crude beside the subtle exposure of evils in 
The Waste Land. With all his obscurity, Mr. Eliot was far more 
explicit in laying bare the specific forms taken by a basic corru 
tion of the human soul, in showing us the evils actually at wl. 
The nearest Campbell can get to this kind of moral surgery is in 
his image of the insidious descent of Corruption “upon murky 
towns.” As a pearl-diver, knife in teeth, glides “down the shaft 
of his own shadow” and at last 


Under him swings his body deft and slow, 
Gathers his knees up, reaches down his hands 
And settles on his = wen like a crow, 

So dread Corruption, over human shoals, 
Instead of pearls, comes groping after souls, 
And the pure pearl of many a noble life 
Falls to he scraping of his rusty knife... . . 


The image is elaborated for sixteen more lines, and even if its 
implications are vague, the whole passage is a kind of “‘objective 
correlative’: like music, it embodies the rhythm and sensation of 
the process of corruption. 

Having deposited the Noah family on the promised land, the 
Terrapin plunges away on the sterner errand of destroying the 
Devil. Inverting the Miltonic concept, Campbell makes his 
Fiend foresee his own downfall: “old Earth/Writhes in the 
anguish of a second birth.” She becomes the Sun’s “fair bride,” 
and soon “Gigantic copulations shake the sky.” Here the sexual 
symbolism shows some affinity with the regenerative principle of 
D. H. Lawrence, whom Campbell was to describe, a year later, 
as brilliant but unbalanced; here, too, the sexual poles—Sun and 
Earth—stand in pagan contrast to those in the sex-symbolism of 
the Spanish mystics and Patmore—namely, Christ and the 
Human Soul. The stricture on Lawrence was perhaps another 
step towards St. John of the Cross. 
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Part V is a welcome lyrical interlude in freer choric metres. In 
a daring but successful image ten thousand angel cowboys 
“hurled/Their rainbow-lazos to pursue/The wild, unbroken 
world!” In Part VI the Terrapin, having now overthrown Evil 
and fully performed his redemptive mission, “sounds down” 
again to the deeps and returns his borrowed vigour to the earth— 
to bequeath new accessions of strength and beauty to all living 
creatures. A further affinity with D. H. Lawrence is seen 
in Campbell’s passionate contemplation of wild animals, from 
the tiger “scribbled with flame” to the springbok “hooping 
their spines.” A dominant theme in Campbell’s later poetry is 
announced when, speaking of the Ark-preserved animals, he 
says: 
. . .. Man triumphant feels their strength and speed 
Thrill through his frame as music through a reed. 


Finally, Noah, surveying his new kingdom (the colt World now 
broken in and learning its proper biological and ethical paces), 
seems to exemplify all the pride of the new humanism: 


The world’s immense horizon ringed him round 
Receding, merging on until the whole 

Creation on the pivot of his soul 

Seemed to be wheeling: . . . 


The galaxies and systems are mighty ringed ripples flung out by 
his great soul—“An Aphrodite rising from the deep/Of old 
despairs’”’; and despair, for Campbell, was always “The meanest 
sin that blackens earth and air.” In this poem God is still in his 
Heaven, but almost “by courtesy,” like a superannuated Bey, or 
like Shelley’s in the Prometheus—about to be replaced by “Man 
triumphant.” Hence the poem ends with a rationalistic credo 
followed by a Whitmanesque flourish: the poet believes that “the 
end is but the end,” and that the fierce soul tumbles into “the 
gloom where empty winds contend”; yet Man is fearless and gay 


at the brink of the abyss because 


Though times shall change and stormy ages roll, 
I am that ancient hunter of the plains 

That raked the shaggy flitches of the Bison: 
Pass, world: I am the dreamer that remains, 
The Man, clear-cut against the last horizon! 


Ce ee — 
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In this work, surely one of the most accomplished and exhila- 
rating first poems ever written, Campbell had absorbed the spirit 
and assimilated much of the style of his favourite “great poets’’— 
Marlowe, Crashaw, Marvell, Dryden, Keats, Shelley, Baude- 
laire and Rimbaud; and in the resultant homogenised mixture 
there is also more than a dash of the Shakespearean facility and 
thetorical verve. The only danger was (as we can see now more 
clearly) that the very skill and aplomb with which this young 
poetic Lamord rode his Pegasus, 


As he had been incorps’d and demi-natured 
With the brave beast, 


threatened to preclude the possibility of later intellectual develop- 
ment. Perhaps Campbell’s inhibiting dilemma was this: that 
having projected an almost dead “equestrian” past into a grandly 
simplified future, he had left out of account the inescapable com- 
plexity and sophistication of the contemporary world; and being 
a man incapable of the “sordid boon,” or of compromise with the 
world of shopkeepers, advertisements, mechanised transport and 
whining Donkins (“Charlies”), or with all the petty prejudices, 
snobbisms and hypocrisies of “cultured” society, he was impelled 
by his disillusionment and wit into sharp, arrogant satirical 
writing at the expense of that more patient, contemplative, 
analytical vein which seems so right for most of his poet contem- 
poraries. Yet though often an angry man he was always a gay 
one: he enjoyed castigating his aversions as much as he enjoyed 
extolling his loves. He was always a crusader, even before he had 
found the Cross; and if his motive-power was often scorn, the 
resultant literary expression was always “volted with delight.” 

Encouraged by the success of The Flaming Terrapin, Campbell 
returned to Natal. In conjunction with two young and strongly 
liberal-minded compatriots, William Plomer and Laurens van der 
Post, he edited the first two numbers of a literary magazine called 
Voorslag (“whiplash”). The quality of his prose is seen in “The 
Significance of Turbott Wolfe,” his defence of Plomer’s daring 
anti-colourbar novel (1925). Here is a specimen: 


It seems that political, moral, and theological standpoints are still 
considered legitimate criteria in reviewing a work of art. Mr. 
Plomer has probably had to be far more patient and forgiving than 
anybody else. He has been subjected to the various tests of patriotism, 




















VOLTAGE OF DELIGHT I§ 


morality and even sportsmanship, and naturally, being a very con- 
scientious artist, has failed to pass any of them. To use the jargon of 
one of his critics, who in his more lucid moments must act as umpire 
to a local club,“Mr. Plomer has not played cricket.” He certainly has 
not. Any venturesome journalist who opens Turbott Wolfe expect- 
ing to be bowled to - a popular googlie-expert will be rather 
taken aback when he finds Mr. Plomer’s ten-inch projectile shrieking 
along towards him.t 


His articles were so Shavian, so repugnant to South African racial 
and political prejudices, and provoked so much rancorous 
criticism, that Campbell and his fellow musketeers put up their 
rapier-pens and went into exile—the first to England and the 
others to Japan. Before leaving, however, Campbell began The 
Wayzgoose (1928), an hilariously witty and somewhat extra- 
vagant satire on “Colonial” academic, literary, journalistic and 
political activities. The freer Byronic form of the Popian couplet 
was handled with sufficient brilliance to force local editors to 
declare, with Ciceronian weight and twitching lip, that they 
were neither amused nor hurt. Some of the lampooning is too 
crude to hurt anybody except, eventually, the lampoonist; yet 
the sheer ingenuity and witty fantasy with which Campbell ridi- 
culed complacency and pretension were sufficient proof, in 
themselves, that such an attack was not altogether unprovoked or 
undeserved. In spite of Plato and the Natal Advertiser, this young 
bearded renegade in the black sombrero proclaimed that 


True poesy admits no curb at all 
Though judges bellow and though lawyers baw. 


He also told Durban, with more truth than decorum, 


Your small horizon from Berea to Bluff 

Rings you with peace: you may be grim and gruff, 
But out beyond—the world will laugh enough! 
My words, O Durban, round the world are blown 
Where I, alone, of all your sons am known. 


In days when poets are always complaining that they seem to 
have no place or function in modern society, it is good to be 
reminded that 

A poet, though in rags, is thrice a king... 

Jostling with emperors, an outlaw gay, 
t Voorslag, No. 1 (June 1926), p. 39. 
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Shouldering paunchy statesmen from his way, 
Along the sounding thoroughfares of time 
He swaggers in the clashing spurs of rhyme. 


Most bitterly resented were his savage digs at White domination 
and a narrow patriotism: 


Is it a sign of a “superior race” 
To whine to have “the nigger kept in place’? .. . 


Does Evolution wait for those who lag 
Or curtsy to a cheap colonial flag? 


Truly, as he wrote after watching a dog-fight between a Red and 
a White ’plane during the Spanish Civil War, “my youth was in 
the Red.””! 


Twenty-six years later, when revisiting Natal to receive an 
honorary D.Litt., he broadcast an apology for The Wayzgoose 
and even earlier, in Broken Record, he Ped confessed that he would 
not have written the satire if he had then known “what a cynical 
creeping sort of creature the English literary shopkeeper or 
journalist is.” In his address to the Natal University congregation 
in 1954 he reaffirmed his love for South Africa and expressed his 
resentment at oversea attacks on its racial attitudes: 


It was brought home to me how South African I am when I 
heard South Africa attacked from all sides during a recent tour of 
many American universities. Now the Brazilian and Spanish 
Americans may have some right to criticise us as colonists, but not 
the English nor the Americans. Their concern at the plight of our ten 
million natives seems to me a hypocritical alibi for the guilt of having 
sold two hundred million of their own race to a far worse form of 
baboonery and tyrannous barbarism than that from which we 
undertook the last war to deliver them. Above all, since many of 
our critics (especially in various other Dominions) systematicall 
exterminated their aborigines by hand, it does not fit in well wi 
their criticism of our more humane régime. The two hundred 
million “natives” of Europe—victims of the Yalta Booby Trap— 
were sold there for a bottle of Vodka, by people whom one would 
not have thought capable of such utter gullibility. It is true, the 
victims were mere Europeans, and therefore could be sold into 
abject slavery without causing any indignation amongst the intel- 

2 


t “The Fight” (Mithraic Emblems; C. P., p. 155). 
2 “Poetry and Experience,” in Theoria, No. 6 (University of Natal, 1954), p. 37. 
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I confess that when I heard those words uttered in R. C.’s un- 
ashamed Natal accent they seemed to me extravagant; but since 
editing the talk and hearing of recent events in Hungary, I am 
inclined to think that the above extract contains one or two 
important truths. 

In a later article I shall try to show how Campbell, in his world- 
view and his verse-writing, came to accomplish such an apparently 
complete volte face. 


THE RELIGION OF 
CROMWELL 


A Centenary Appraisal 


By 
W. F. REA 


HIS RECENT BOOK! is the first of several which will pro- 
bably be written to commemorate the third centenary of 
Cromwell’s death which occurs this year. Mr. Ashley’s 
position as Chairman of the Cromwell Association, together with 
the title of the work prepare us for what is perhaps rather a 
panegyric than an entirely balanced assessment of his hero. Here 
we certainly see Cromwell without the warts. 

However, Cromwell is not an unworthy subject for panegyric. 
If religious sincerity, profound humility, care in trying to find 
God’s will, and fidelity in trying to follow it deserve admiration, 
Cromwell must be allowed his meed of praise, and cannot be set 
down as a mere persecutor or tyrant, as “the brave bad man” of 
Clarendon, and still less as the hypocritical creature of ambition 
of James Heath’s Flagellum, probably his earliest royalist biography. 

Bibliographies of Cromwell compiled by the late W. C. 
Abbott of Harvard, and going down to about ten years ago, 

t The Greatness of Oliver Cromwell, by Maurice Ashley (Hodder and 
Stoughton 2$5). 
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enumerate about 3,700 works, which gives an average of one a 
month since Cromwell’s death. So he has been abundantly 
discussed, and, as all know, he has been judged very differently by 
different people. For Carlyle he was the realisation of the Absolute, 
expressing itself through the hero-king, the noblest Englishman of 
his time; his statue outside the Houses of Parliament recalls that 
for some of the late Victorians, and others too, he was one of the 
many warriors for the liberties of Englishmen, while for the 
Nazis of the early and middle ’thirties he was the destroyer of a 
disorderly and corrupt régime and society, the creator of a new 
order which was the national expression of his own personality, 
and in this was the precursor of the Fiihrer. 

However, all interpretations of Cromwell, if they are to have 
any value at all, must acknowledge that his mind was permeated 
by religion; in that light he saw his family life, the affairs of his 
neighbours, Parliament, war, and foreign politics. He was always 
conscious of living “‘in his great Taskmaster’s eye.” This gave him 
his greatness, but also his limitations. It was partly on this account 
that, though a war leader with an invincible record and with a 
devoted army behind him, he could, unlike the dictators of our 
own century and Bonaparte in the last, step down from his 
pedestal and submit himself to the restrictions of a written 
constitution. This explains too the unusual detachment from 
money which Belloc singled out in his character. For Cromwell, 
material wealth was of small value compared to the work of God. 

On the other hand, though Cromwell’s religious convictions 
and feelings were so intense, his experience of any kind of religion, 
other than those basically like his own, was perhaps narrower than 
that of any other public man in England since the Reformation. 
The first forty-one out of his fifty-nine years were almost entirely 
spent in a very restricted area of the Eastern Counties, bounded by 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, St. Ives and Ely, the very area which, 
it has been said, “largely peopled New England,” and which was 
“the peculiar home of Independency and the recruiting ground of 
the Ironsides.”! His schoolmaster, Thomas Beard, was an uncom- 
promising Puritan with two books to his name significantly 


t Sir Ernest Barker, Oliver Cromwell, 1937, p. 98, who also cites an article from 
the Sociological Review of January 1935 which claimed that even at that time 
Congregationalists and Baptists were stronger in Huntingdon and Cambridge 
than in any other district of England. 
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entitled The Theatre of God's Judgments and Anti-Christ the Pope 
of Rome, and Cromwell’s association with him lasted long after he 
left school, his first speech in Parliament twelve years later being 
made on his behalf. The influences affecting him during his one 
year at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, were very similar. 
In short, circumstances made him as fully “conditioned” a 
Puritan as a life-long existence in Leninist circles in sounelie 
century Moscow would have made him a Communist. It is 
possible that, until he became Protector, he never met a “Papist,” 
except as an enemy on a battlefield, until he was entertained as an 
uninvited guest by Richard Shireburn at Stonyhurst the night 
before the battle of Preston. 

Living in such surroundings Cromwell could not but hate the 
Catholic Church. To the exclusiveness of the only religion that 
he knew was added English historical traditions going back to 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, and accounts of the Catholic rising in 
Ireland in 1641, in which it was commonly though wrongly 
reported that 200,000 Protestants had been massacred. In 
Cromwell Wwe seem to see verified all the conditions for the 

“invincible ignorance” of the moralists. 

This hatred of the Church and the invincible ignorance that 
caused it must both be stressed if‘ true understanding of Cromwell 
is to be reached. His hatred of the Catholic Church was certainly 
a reality. A foreign student of his career saw in his speech in 
Parliament on 17 September, 1656, a perception of Spanish 
Catholicism as something to be destroyed so definite and acute as to 
surpass that of the eighteenth-century philosophes for the Church, 
that of the French for Stein, and that of Lenin for the bourgeois 
society and capitalism of the West. The i impression made by this 
speech is amply confirmed by Cromwell’s replies to the mani- 
festos which the Irish Catholic bishops published at Clonmacnoise 
in December 1649. He tells them that they are “the anti-Christian 
church,” that their covenant is with ‘ ‘death and hell,” that they 
are “part of anti-Christ,” and so rants on for fifteen pages of 
Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches. Yet further confirmation is found 
in the sack and indiscriminate slaughter at the capture in October 
1645 of Basing House in Hampshire, which was defended by the 
Catholic Marquis of Winchester. Plenty of evidence exists of 
Cromwell’s sympathy with misfortune and of his clemency in 
victory. Yet in his campaigns in England this is the one out~ 
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standing exception. To the Protestant he would allow quarter, 
but not to the Catholics; to them he would be the leader of the 
horsemen of Israel, wielding the Lord’s avenging sword. 

But little of all this is found in Mr. Ashley’s work. Basing 
House is not even mentioned in the index, though actually there 
is a passing reference to it on page 170, while the words which 
almost conclude his defence of Cromwell’s actions in Ireland are 


most unhappily chosen. 


He [Cromwell] fancied that the economic advantages conferred by 

a true union between England and Ireland, and the introduction of 

justice “freely and impartially administered” would draw the Irish 

over to the Puritan way of life, emancipating them from corruption 
and poverty. He was not the first or the last Englishman to believe 
that orderly colonial government, Protestant missionaries and 
economic assistance would reconcile discontented nationalists to 
political subjection. 
Echoes of Salisbury’s Hottentot speech of 1886! And does the 
same hold true of the respective religions? 

But what Mr. Ashley most stresses throughout the book is 
Cromwell’s tolerance. “What he [Cromwell] fought to gain and 
toiled to defend above all was freedom of conscience.” So he 
writes on page 362, and again in the last paragraph of the book, 
“Perhaps those who are ready to join in Voltaire’s prayer—‘O 
God! Reveal to us that we must be human and tolerant’—are best 
equipped to probe the mind of Oliver Cromwell.” He claims too 
that the liberty of conscience permitted under Cromwell paved 
the way for the Toleration Act of 1689. 

Twenty years ago Sir Ernest Barker also emphasised Cromwell’s 
insistence on freedom of conscience. For Sir Ernest “the cardinal 
tenet which lay at the heart of Cromwell’s thought” was that, 
contrary to the previous practice of Europe, a single political unit 
need not comprehend a single religious one. Within one and the 
same Commonwealth there might therefore be Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, Quakers, and all the other varieties of Independent 
religious experience. And in this qualified form, he says, there was 
under Cromwell “‘a brief summer of religious liberty.” 

This emphasis on freedom of conscience is most understandable, 
for among the varied claims of Cromwell to be remembered 
sympathetically it is perhaps the one which makes the greatest 
appeal today. But it must remain doubtful whether the claim can 
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justifiably be made, and so whether the theme that runs through 
Mr. Ashley’s book is really valid. 

Cromwell certainly spoke often enough of freedom of 
conscience; he showed too quite extraordinary forbearance to the 
eccentricities, abuse and even violence of his fellow Independents, 
and to his immense credit he stood out against the almost demented 
cruelty with which the second Protectorate Parliament punished 
James Naylor, the half-crazy Puritan fanatic. Catholics must also 
recall with gratitude that only one priest was put to death during 
the five years in which he was head of the state, namely Blessed 
John Southworth, who was martyred in the early months of the 
Protectorate. This compares with the twenty-one who died in 
the six years from 1641-46. 

However, against the claim that Cromwell genuinely stood for 
and promoted freedom of conscience, there stands the very obvious 
and overwhelmingly strong evidence of the two constitutions on 
which his authority as Protector was nominally based, namely 
the Instrument of Government of 1653 and the Humble Petition 
and Advice of 1657. Both explicitly exclude from toleration 
“‘Popery and Prelacy.” But the unobtrusive insertion of this 
phrase into the religious clauses of the two constitutions is 
sufficient to show the real nature of what Cromwell and some 
others after him have euphemistically called freedom of 
conscience. For the adherents of ““Popery and Prelacy ” were the 
overwhelming majority of the country. Mr. Ogg estimates that 
the rest of the population, namely the Dissenters, in the early years 
of Charles II was probably about 150,000 out of a total of five 
million,' and even though the proportion would probably have 
been greater under the Protectorate, it would nevertheless have 
been very small indeed. And Cromwell never seems to have made 
any protest against this denial of toleration, though an earlier 
proposed constitution, the Heads of Proposals, had been more 
liberal, conceding toleration to Anglicans though refusing it to 
Catholics. 

Mr. Ashley rightly makes repeated reference to the religious 
intolerance of the Scottish Covenanters. Yet the monument that 
stands by Bothwell Bridge commemorating those of them who 
died in the battle of 1679 expressly claims that they died for 
freedom of conscience. So in a sense they did; for their own liberty 

t England in the Reign of Charles II, Vol. 1, p. 212. 
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of conscience. But they were not willing to concede that liberty 
to others. And in so far as he would grant religious toleration to 
the few whose religious beliefs were not unlike his own, and 
deny it to all the rest, the same is true of Cromwell. 

Though it might go against the grain for many admirers of 
Cromwell to do so, they should perhaps look elsewhere for the 
origins of English religious toleration, to another minority, and 
the most persecuted of all, the Catholics. The English Catholics 
petitioned for liberty for themselves and were willing for others 
to share it, “being too well acquainted with the smart of our owne 
punishments to wish any Christians to be partakers of our paines.”! 
When they got the chance they ni on this principle, and 
allowed, in the Catholic Lord Baltimore’s North American 
colony of Maryland, liberty to “Puritans, Presbyterians, Lutherans, 
Anabaptists, Brownists and so on.” 

This same Catholic influence had its effect on Charles II and so 
on the Declaration of Indulgence of 1672, the first genuine 
concession of religious toleration in England, and later on James 
II’s Declarations of 1687 and 1688. It was these last two declara- 
tions and subsequent events that made it impossible for the 
Anglicans completely to deny religious liberty to the Protestant 
Dissenters, and so led to the grudging grant of toleration in the 
Act of 1689. 

Cromwell was outstanding as a soldier. He was devout too in 
that, as far as we can see, he strove honestly and selflessly to find 
and to follow the will of God. In that lies his greatness. But 
when he is acclaimed as a herald or a maker of religious toleration, 
credit is given to him which should with greater justice be 
assigned to others. 

t Robert Southwell, A Humble Supplication, ed. R. C. Bald, p. 27. 

2 Ellen Hart Smith, Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Harvard University Press, 


1945, p. 6. The author also quotes from the Proceedings of the General Assembly 
of Maryland the act that gave toleration to all Christians. 
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Christ’s Presence in the Church 


By 
A. A. STEPHENSON 


that of Our Lord’s contemporaries? Is an inferiority in our 

condition indicated by His words to His own generation, 
“Blessed are the eyes that see the things which you see” and by 
St. Paul’s, ““We see now through a glass, darkly” and “while we 
are in the body, we are exiles from the Lord”? Are we, again, to 
conclude from the famous phrase coined by Newman for his 
epitaph, ex umbris et imaginibus in Veritatem, that in this world the 
Christian lives entirely among symbols, enjoying the realities, the 
things themselves, only in hope? But are not then, the objects of 
divine faith present to it? And is not Christ in His Church? 
What, in fine, are the nature and power of faith and the sacra- 
ments, and of the Holy Spirit’s working in the Church? 

These are some of the questions suggested by a reading of The 
Theology of the Sacraments,» by Donald Baillie, whose recent 
lamented death deprived the Scottish Presbyterian Church of one 
of the most distinguished of its theologians. The interest of 
Baillie’s lively book is enhanced by the fact that he was in close 
touch with some of the leading Protestant theologians on the 
Continent and himself played a considerable and praiseworthy 
part in the Ecumenical Movement, to which, indeed, he devoted 
generously much of the time and energies of his last years. The 
book is prefaced by a biographical sketch of the author by his 
brother, the Rev. Professor John Baillie, himself a President of 
the World Council of Churches, who gives a charming and 
evocative account of the childhood of the three talented brothers 
born last century in a Calvinist manse in the Scottish High- 
lands. A brief study, then, of Donald Baillie’s answers to the 
questions outlined above will be all the more interesting in that 

t Faber, 16s. 


He DOES Our Own situation as Christians compare with 
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his position is representative of much contemporary Protestant 
t g. | 

Discussing the question of Christ’s present relationship to the 
Church, Baillie rightly rejects the formula: “Christ is incarnate 
in the Church.” It seems improbable that any theologian has 
ever used this phrase, except perhaps as the loosest of metaphors. 
Certainly the thesis that “‘as in the days of His flesh the Spirit of 
Christ inhabited a human body of flesh and blood, now His 
Spirit inhabits a spiritual body” (the Church), would seem— 
apart from the objections mentioned by Baillie—to confuse 
Christ’s human soul with the Divine Spirit who proceeds from 
Him as the Son. Yet when Baillie writes that the historic Incarna- 
tion “did not go on for ever, but came to an end,” we do well to 
remember that Christ is certainly somehow in, or with, the 
Church—united to it, not indeed as soul to body, but as Head to 
body or as Bridegroom to bride—and that it is of the incarnate 
(though risen and glorified) Christ that this is true; for there is 
no other. 

Rightly, again, Baillie rejects the formula, “the Church is an 
extension of the Incarnation,” taken either in a rigorously literal 
sense (for clearly the Church does not now enjoy her Lord’s 
visible presence) or as implying that the function of her sacra- 
ments is to put us in touch with a Christ of past history by pipe- 
lining His grace to us across the centuries. It must, however, be 
insisted that the Church is (in a way to be examined more exactly 
below) “‘an extension of the Incarnation”’ in the sense that through 
her ministry of word and sacrament the Lord continues for all 
generations His threefold work of teaching, sanctifying and 
ruling His flock. 

Rightly emphasising the role of the Holy Spirit in the present 
dispensation, Baillie insists that we ought to conceive of grace as 
“a gracious personal relationship” and to “think of the living 
Christ who is with His people in every age through the Holy 
Spirit.” This is well said, so far as it goes, and such passages bear 
eloquent testimony to their author’s devout and deeply sincere 
discipleship. Nevertheless, as soon becomes evident, the tradi- 
tional Calvinist orthodoxy, from which he never won free, cannot 
match the height of his personal religious convictions. On the 
basis of a Protestant holies, with its subjective and psycholo- 
gical conception of faith, grace and the sacraments, the affirm- 
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ation of Christ’s abiding presence with His people cannot be 
consistently sustained or given substance. The reformed theology’s 
contemptuous rejection of the abstractions of Scholastic meta- 
physics is here not irrelevant; it led to consequences not the less 
disastrous for being unforeseen. Once the very possibility of such 
distinctions as those between corporeal substance and accidents, 
extension and spatial relation, is rejected, then Christ’s real 
presence in the Eucharist, as traditionally understood, becomes 
no longer merely miraculous, but logically impossible. From the 
rejection of the Real Presence, it is but a short step to thinking, 
after all, of the incarnate Christ as belonging to a historical past. 
Then, even when Christ’s presence “through the Spirit’ is 
remembered, this presence is in danger of being spiritualised 
away and of becoming a mere presence by proxy. It is the less 
surprising, then, that when Baillie goes on to examine the nature 
of the sacraments and to compare the situation of the Christian 
today with that of Our Lord’s contemporaries, he quotes 
Newman’s phrase, ex umbris . . . (it is not clear whether he was 
aware of its origin), in a context not precisely envisaged by its 
author, and proceeds to adopt a modified eschatological view. 


II 


On this view, the Christian message is a story of salvation 
(Heilsgeschichte) “running from eternity through history to 
eternity again, with Christ as its central and determinative 
point.” This conception yields a time-scheme of successive periods, 
in one of which, the period between the Ascension and Christ’s 
Second Coming, we are ourselves living. This is “the time of 
the Church”; it is a parenthesis, an interim period, “the time 
between the times.” In it, though Christ is present with His 
Church through His Holy Spirit, this presence is a “presence- 
in-absence”’ that contrasts both with His visible presence during 
His natural life on earth and with His future coming in glory. 
In a phrase that recalls the Protestant view of the sacraments as 
bare memorials and pledges, “in this interim period the Church 
is always looking back and looking forward.” 

This time-scheme is unsound. For, clearly, if, accepting the 
general concept of a Heilsgeschichte, we map out three great 
Times in the history of salvation, then the middle period will not 
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be the time between the Ascension and the Second Coming. 
Rather, the first time will be that of the Old Law; the middle 
period will be the whole time of the New Law, extending from 
the Incarnation, or the establishment of the Kingdom, right up 
to the Second Coming (and so including the time of the Church), 
and the third will be introduced by Christ’s coming in glory to 
judge and save, and will last throughout His pom This 
is the time-scheme of the Bible and the Fathers. The Bible 
presents the Old Testament as a time of desire, of expectation, of 
hope, of prophecy and promise. Here, indeed, was a time for 
looking forward. With the coming of Christ, this time yields 
abruptly to the New Covenant, a time of hope realised, of 
prophecy fulfilled, of promises performed. The dominant note of 
the New Testament is a note of exultation; it proclaims that a 
Saviour who is no less than Christ the Lord has come and has 
redeemed us and, as the Mediator of a better Covenant, has made 
all things new. The Gospel is good tidings of great joy that shall 
be to the whole people of God. It intimates, indeed, that the 
future holds a brighter glory yet, a cosmic denouement, a mani- 
fest triumph of the Messiah. But it speaks far less of desire than 
of possession; the accent is not on longing, but on present fulfil- 
ment. It expresses itself through a change of tense. It is no longer, 
“He will come,” but “He has come”; “We have found Him of 
whom Moses in the Law and also the prophets wrote”; no 
longer, “a Virgin shall conceive,” but “Today is born to you a 
Saviour.” It is, certainly, a central time, but not a time that can 
appropriately be called “a time between” or “‘an interim period.” 
No longer a time of preparation, it is the new order itself: “the 
Law was given through Moses; grace and truth came through 
Jesus Christ.” It is “the fullness of time,” and this because Christ 
is Himself the fulfilment, of time as of all else. “I shall be satis- 
fied,” sang the Psalmist, “when Thy glory shall appear”; now 
St. John could write, “we have seen His glory.” 

The suggestion, however, that we are considering is that this 
central time, this period of realisation and fulfilment, came to an 
end with Our Lord’s ascension. After all, did not Christ himself 
intimate to His contemporaries that they were a privileged gen- 
eration, saying to them: “‘Blessed-are the eyes that see the things 
which you see”? Again, it may be urged, is not the time of the 
Church the time, not of Christ, but of the Holy Ghost? And does 
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not the New Testament itself describe the present time as a time, 
if not of shadows, yet of images or figures, by contrast with the 
truth and reality that shall be revealed in the final denouement? 
Finally, is not the time-scheme of the Heilsgeschichte which we 
have criticised precisely the time-scheme of the Creeds which, far 
from asserting Christ’s presence now, affirm that He came, 
ascended again to Heaven, where He now sits at the right hand 
of the Father, and that He will come again? 

There is no real evidence for this view. The emphasis of the 
New Testament is on fulfilment, on substantial achievement and 
realisation; its eschatology, as E. G. Selwyn has remarked, is for 
the most part eschatology fulfilled. Although “we see not as yet 
all things subject unto him,” yet the Messianic hope is already 
substantially realised in the New Israel that is the Church. Nor is 
there any hint that this time of zeality and fullness came to an 
end with the Ascension, or that the Ascension marks the beginning 
of a new time, a return to the period of symbols and shadows, 
except that now we must look backwards instead of forwards. 
Indeed, thus bluntly stated, the suggestion is manifestly unaccept- 
able. It would imply that because the Gospel ends with the 
Ascension, the New Covenant also ends there. But, of course, the 
New Covenant is precisely the “time” in which we are living. 
Indeed, it is only towards the end of the Gospels, at the Last 
Supper and on Calvary, that the New Covenant is decisively 
established in Christ’s blood. And Our Lord’s exaltation and the 
coming of the Holy Spirit, so far from terminating the New 
Testament, are the final formalities in its inauguration. The 
Gospels speak of the coming of a Saviour and of a work accom- 
plished: and this work concerned not a single generation only, 
but the salvation of the world. While we notice the exultation 
that rings through the New Testament, and the splendour that 
shines in it, we must remember that when it was written a 
generation, more or less, had already elapsed since the Ascension, 
and it was two full generations after the events that John wrote, 
“of his fullness we have all received.” 


Il 


If we examine the language of the Bible for its use of the words, 
shadow, image, and substance or reality, we find that the things 
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of the New Covenant are never called shadows, even in com- 
parison with the fuller glory to come. Three times' the Old 
Testament, or its sacrifices and ritual ordinances, is called a 
shadow of the New Covenant and of Christ’s perfect sacrifice. In 
the first of these passages, St. Paul continues, “but the substance 
belongs to Christ.” In the last passage, the two words, shadow 
and image (eikon), occur together: “For the Law, having but a 
shadow of blessings to come, not the very image of the realities, 
can never, by the interminable repetition of its sacrifices, bring its 
votaries to perfection.” There are two possible interpretations of 
this verse, but neither of them supports the position we are 
considering. On one interpretation, : given by St. Ambrose 
and St. Thomas, the Old Law is here called a shadow, the New 
Law an image, while the realities, “the things themselves,” 
represent the final consummation and the heavenly vision. Thus 
St. Ambrose: Primum igitur umbra praecessit, secuta est imago, erit 
veritas. Umbra in Lege, imago vero in Evangelio, veritas in caelestibus.2 
(“The shadow came first, then the image, the reality is yet to be. 
Shadow in the Law, image in the Gospel, reality in Heaven.”’) 

If, however, we adopt this scheme of shadow, image and 
reality as corresponding to the Old Covenant, the New Covenant 
and the age to come, we must remember that both in the New 
Testament and, as Dom Odo Casel has shown, in the Fathers, 
eikon has a far richer meaning than the English “image.” Far from 
being a mere mirror-image, or suggesting a sharp distinction 
between appearance and reality, an eikon partakes of the real 
" qualities of its original (in three places St. Paul speaks of Christ as 
being the eikon of God). Thus interpreted, “images” would apply 
very appropriately to the sacraments, as both showing forth and 
containing heavenly realities. 

On the other possible interpretation of Heb. 10, 1, the image 
is the reality, which, future only in relation to the Old Testament, 
has already come and is possessed in the perfect sacrifice which 
Christ now eternally offers in the heavenly sanctuary. However, 
then, we interpret this verse, the Bible nowhere calls the things of 
the New Covenant shadows, or even images in the English sense. 


t Col. 2, 17; Heb. 8, $; 10, 1. 

2 In Psalm 38, n. 25. An indistinct recollection of this passage may have 
underlain Newman’s phrase. St. Ambrose, however, besides distinguishing 
explicitly between the Old and the New Law, goes on: “Videmus nunc per 
imagines bona, et tenemus imaginis bona.” 
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Its emphasis is, rather, on a New Age that has already come and 
abides, even though we do not as yet know as we are known. 

It is, of course, true—and it seems to have been of this that 
Newman was thinking—that our experiential knowledge in this 
our life as pilgrims and wayfarers, walking by faith and not by 
sight, is painfully imperfect in comparison with that of those who 
enjoy the blessed vision. As Newman remarked, the mystery of 
the Blessed Trinity will be a good deal less obscure to us in 
Heaven than it is now. Because faith, as a subjective mode of 
knowing, is grounded, not in insight, but on the authority of 
God’s revealing word, it is obscure, and consequently unsatisfying 
as an intellectual experience. Nevertheless, it is a form of know- 
ledge and, as such, gives certainty and really apprehends its object. 
Faith itself, as distinct from the rational process that may lead up 
to it, is an infused and supernatural virtue; it cannot, conse- 
quently, be judged experimentally or measured by our reflex 
awareness of it. Its true affinities are not with opinion, or even with 
belief in the ordinary sense, but with mystical experience and 
the beatific vision, to which it is related as the embryo to the 
perfect species. Though dim and even dark in comparison with 
the light of glory, faith is still a light, brighter than any natural 
light. Though it does not “see,” it does touch its objects. Its para- 
doxical nature compels us to speak of it in metaphors, to speak of 
it as a brilliantly dark light or as a night that is brighter than day. 
It is sometimes forgotten that our whole nature is regenerated at 
Baptism, that he who is in Christ is “a new creature.” Christ gave 
us, not only a revelation, but also eyes to apprehend it. He gave 
us, as St. Paul reminds us, “the mind of Christ” wherewith to 
know “the things of the Spirit,” which are folly to the natural 
man. St. John says that the Son of God has bestowed on us “‘an 
understanding to know Him who is the truth.” 

It is, in any case, with the objective aspect of our situation that 
we are here more particularly concerned, and we should beware 
of speaking of “the things of the New Covenant” as shadows or 
images because our knowledge of them is obscure—all the more 
since faith grasps what it does not see. The metaphor of a “veil” 
might seem an attractive compromise; but even this must be 
used with reserve, though St. Thomas justly speaks of the very 
face of God as being veiled. For revelation itself means an un- 


veiling, and St. Paul will have nothing to do with such language. 
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He speaks of the splendour of the dispensation of righteousness 
and of “the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Christ”; only for the unbelieving Jew, he says, does the 
veil remain unlifted: “through Christ rt veil is taken away”; 
“if our Gospel is veiled, it is veiled only to the perishing,” that 
is, to those who reject it. 


IV 


It is not the function of the Creed to interpret the faith it 
confesses: its third section, moreover, on the Holy Spirit and the 
Church, is reserved where the sacred mysteries of the liturgy are 
concerned. That Christ’s presence with the Church is through the 
Holy Spirit, is a fact that is not in question. But to suppose that 
this mode of presence is an inferior substitute for Christ’s visible 
presence “in the days of his flesh,” would be to underrate the 
power of grace and faith, sacraments and liturgy. That the 
Apostles and other contemporaries of Our Lord were highly 
privileged, no one will deny; but the difference between our- 
selves and those who saw the Saviour with their bodily eyes can- 
not be exalted into a major theological difference or justify the 
placing of them and us in separate compartments in the time- 
map of salvation. When Our Lord said that the eyes of those who 
saw Him were blessed, He did not mean that merely to be an eye- 
witness (the unbelieving Jews were that) brought a blessing; He 
was intimating that He was in His person the fulfilment of the 
prophecies. As He explained very clearly to St. Thomas, it is not 
sight, but faith, that saves. To know Christ “according to the 
flesh,” or in a human way, avails nothing, and St. Paul gloried 
that “if we have known Christ according to the flesh, now we 
know him so no longer.” St. John’s exultant affirmation, “we 
saw his glory,” must be understood in the light of Our Lord’s 
words to Martha: “Did I not tell you that if you would believe, 
you should see the glory of God?’ 

This great truth can be appreciated only if we attend to the 
full height of the New Testament’s teaching on grace and ponder 
on Our Lord’s parable of the Vine and the Christ-mysticism of 
St. Paul. Here we find the meaning of grace and the power of the 
sacraments. The believer, born anew in Baptism, shares in the 
very life of the risen Christ: “I live, now not I, but Christ lives in 
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me.” That is why Our Lord could insist on what seemed to the 
disciples an se Fate A paradox, “It is to your advantage that I 
go away; for if I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you; but 
if I depart, I will send him to you.” It would, indeed, almost seem 
that for the disciples the bodily sight of their Lord was actually a 
handicap, so blind did they remain during His visible presence 
with them, to His Person, work and intentions. It was, paradoxi- 
cally, only after His death and resurrection that they attained to a 
steady and unwavering knowledge of Him through the faith that 
saves, and that the veil was finally lifted from their eyes. 

To unite the disciples to himself in the Spirit, Christ had to die, 
to deprive them of His presence according to the flesh. It was by 
dying that He opened for them the way that hitherto had been 
closed to a human race unreconciled to God; but the bridge He 
built, the Way He opened, was Himself: “I am the way.” When 
the Holy Spirit came, He explained and expounded Christ to 
them, as had been promised, leading them “into all truth,” 
including the Truth that is Christ. Now they saw that His going 
meant His coming and more intimate presence; they found their 
sorrow turned, indeed, into joy when He fulfilled His promise to 
come to them again and to abide, with Father and Spirit, in their 
souls for ever. When, therefore, we call our own time “the age 
of the Holy Spirit,” we should not think of the Holy Spirit as a 
substitute for Christ, still less as a barrier between us and Him, 
but rather as an active and transparent medium, presenting 
Christ to us. Pre-eminently, beyond even the Apostles, “‘the 
Spirit is the witness” to Christ. While the Apostles or their 
successors preach Christ to men’s bodily ears, the Holy Spirit 
works in our hearts, illuminating, re-creating, transforming them, 
acquainting us with Christ, bringing Christ to us and us to Him. 


V 


To complete the answer, however, to our question about 
Christ’s presence, we must go to the liturgy. And here, as the 
brilliant French Oratorian, Fr. Louis Bouyer, reminds us in his 
great book, Life and Liturgy, we should not seek the answer 
simply in terms of Christ’s abiding sacramental presence with us 
in our churches. Glorious privilege as that is, it cannot be separ- 

t Sheed and Ward 18s. 
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ated, or properly understood, apart from the Eucharistic liturgy 
by which it is produced. Permanent reservation, after all, was 
unknown to the first centuries of the Church, while the theology 
of the sacraments is primarily concerned with what is absolutely 
essential to the Church. Now, it is the sacrificial action of the 
Eucharistic liturgy that is strictly indispensable to the very life of 
the Church, and inseparable from it. It is from the Mass, the 
heart of the Eucharist, that the whole sacramental order springs. 
In this central act of the liturgy the mysteries of Christ, especially 
His atoning death and resurrection, became’ permanently actual 
and living for and in the Church. Here the Church becomes her- 
self, united to Christ, who communicates His life to His bride 
while He renews and perpetuates for her the redemption He once 
for all enacted. Here, as the precise poetry of St. Thomas reminds 
us, are signs, memorials and eschatological pledges, tokens of a 
felicity that is yet to be. But in, or under, the signs splendid 
treasures lie. Sub diversis speciebus, Signis tantum et non rebus, Latent 
res eximiae. The realities themselves are here, for He is here, where 
“types and shadows have their ending.” Even now, this is eternal 
life, to know God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent. This 
world of liturgy and sacraments is a meeting-place between two 
worlds, our own every-day world and the world of the age to 
come—the world of the Resurrection and immortal life, into 
which Christ has opened the way by His death, and whither He 
beckons us. 
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NEW LIGHT ON 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


By 
DESIREE HIRST 


country as a man of genius; but usually as an eccentric, 

slightly mad kind of genius, whose strong point was certainly 
not his intellect. During the last generation, nevertheless, ever 
since Geoffrey Keynes brought out his admirable Poetry and 
Prose of William Blake, scholars all over the world have been 
working on the sources of Blake’s often very difficult writings, 
and those of his paintings too, as well as studying his symbolism 
in itself. Now at the close of the bicentenary year of his birth, 
the results of all their labours are becoming clear. Blake was not 
only a man of brilliant intuition, an artist amazingly powerful and 
fresh, but also an exceedingly learned man. The number of 
authors with whose works, in various languages, he was obviously 
familiar, and the enormous mass of material which he evidently 
digested and used, in his own original fashion, for his creative 
work, is simply astonishing. 

The bicentenary year of 1957 has been marked by various 
publications, all helpful in their own way. A selection of his 
lyrics has been brought out by Mr. Bateson,! who rightly 
remarks, “‘the total intelligibility of Blake is a modern discovery.” 
The new edition of Sir Geoffrey Keynes’s Poetry and Prose? 
incorporates letters recently printed in full for the first time and 
with punctuation closer to Blake’s own. The bicentenary 
committee itself has sponsored a collection of essays by scholars 
from three different continents, entitled The Divine Vision;3 and 
it is in this that the extent and range of Blake’s mental powers 
particularly reveal themselves. Most of these essays are taken 


F= GENERATIONS William Blake has been revered in this 


t Selected Poems of William Blake (Heinemann, 1957). 
2 Complete Writings of William Blake (Nonesuch, 1957). 
3 Gollancz, 1957. 
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from work still in progress: but what they show is sufficiently 
impressive. 

The first essay, by the poet Kathleen Raine, on the lyrics “The 
Little Girl Lost,” “The Little Girl Found” and “The Lapsed 
Soul,” may surprise people the most. For it has often been assumed 
that Blake lacked pe ae learning, and was antipathetic to the 
original Greek myths; hence his bitter attack on “‘the silly Greek 
and Latin slaves of the Sword.”’ But in fact, Blake’s assessment of 
classical mythology was a very fair one. Of the “Grecian gods,” 
he says in his Descriptive Catalogue: 


These gods are visions of the eternal attributes, or divine names, 
which, when erected into gods, become destructive to humanity. 
They ought to be the servants, and not the masters of man, or of 
society. They ought to be made to sacrifice to Man and not man 
compelled to sacrifice to them; for when separated from man or 
humanity, who is Jesus the Saviour, the vine of eternity, they are 
thieves and rebels, they are destroyers. 


Like many of his Renaissance predecessors, Blake was most 
strongly attracted to the Neoplatonic Greek philosophers, and 
it was their symbolism upon which he drew quite considerably. 
Kathleen Raine shows how Porphyry’s Cave of the Nymphs, a 
Neoplatonic interpretation of a famous incident in Homer’s 
Odyssey, affected Blake early in life, and how he used its symbol- 
ism in a late tempera painting, newly discovered—The Circle of 
Life, now at Arlington Court. Blake evidently found Thomas 
Taylor’s late eighteenth-century studies of these authors' a mine 
of information and may have known Taylor himself. Miss 
Raine rightly insists that Blake’s outlook was also modified by 
his fondness for Paracelsus and the alchemists; men who had a 
healthy respect for the material nature. She has little to say, 
however, on the very important Hebrew element in Blake’s 
thought. For Blake is in the tradition of those Renaissance thinkers 
who cast about for any Jewish or pagan features with a family 
resemblance to Christianity, and who were usually enthusiastic 
both for Neoplatonic literature and Jewish mystical tradition. 
Indeed, their enthusiasms often carried them too far, and they 
found themselves censured by the Church. But they were always 
moved by a spirit of genuine piety. So was Blake. This is the 


t Translation of Proclus’s Mathematical Commentaries, Vol. II, London, 1788. 
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vital fact about him. The motive behind his adoption of ideas so 
extreme as to be heretical, was his hatred of contemporary 
materialism, his passion for genuine spirituality. 

The editor of The Divine Vision, Vivian de Sola Pinto, has 
contributed an interesting study of parallels between such 
eighteenth-century hymns as Isaac Watt’s Divine Songs, and some 
of Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Experience. There follow two 
essays on Milton’s influence upon Blake, by Foster Damon and 
Northrop Frye. The first deals with Blake’s affinity to Milton, 
the second with his epic poem entitled Milton. Both these critics 
put forward the striking idea that each of John Milton’s main 
works inspired a corresponding work by William Blake. 
According to Foster Damon, The Songs of Innocence and 
Experience are Blake’s “L’ Allegro” and “Il Penseroso.”” The Book 
of Thel “‘is a re-consideration of the idea on which Comus . . . is 
based.”’ “America corresponds to Milton’s political works . . . The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell may be compared to The Christian 
Doctrine.” He sees Europe as inspired by the “Hymn to the 
Nativity” and the Four Zoas as bearing resemblances to Paradise 
Lost. Milton, in Northrop Frye’s opinion, is a “brief epic” in the 
style of Paradise Regained, while Foster Damon regards Jerusalem 
as Blake’s version of the History of Britain. All this is not so fantastic 
as it may sound. In a famous letter to John Flaxman, the sculptor, 
Blake insisted, 


Now my lot in the Heavens is this, Milton lov’d me in childhood 
& shew’d me his face. 

Ezra came with Isaiah the Prophet, but Shakespeare in riper years 
gave me his hand; 

Paracelsus and Behmen appear’d to me... 


Here is Blake’s mental history in a nutshell. He meant every word 
of it. What he said has not been taken seriously enough. Blake 
developed his powers under the shadow of the Bible, particularly 
in its prophetic aspect; and was deeply affected by the dialectical, 
as well as mystical, approach of Jacob Boehme, the German seer; 
as by Paracelsus’s original and forceful views on nature and human 
nature. But among English poets, Milton’s was the earliest and 
probably most powerful influence. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to find a parallel with this strange relationship between two 
poets, separated by several generations in time. Dante’s devotion 
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to his master, the Latin poet Virgil, is the only one that springs 
readily to mind. | 

With Blake, friendship included a fruitful clash of ideas. He 
spoke of “the severe contentions of friendship.” Both Foster 
Damon and Northrop Frye stress Blake’s wish to counteract what 
he regarded as errors in Milton’s outlook. What they have 
overlooked are the deeper levels of this friendly conflict. Blake 
was really looking for a profounder spirituality than Milton 
could offer. Milton was a straightforward person who liked to see 
things in clear-cut terms. He never thoroughly understood the 
value of paradox; which was one of the reasons why he was 
driven to Unitarianism in the end. Milton’s was not primarily 
an intuitive mind; he was rationalist and sensual first and foremost. 
Blake obscurely realised this, and tried, belatedly, to put Milton 
right. It is not at all a question of their both being in revolt against 
Orthodox Christianity, as these two essays take for granted. 
Blake clearly perceived that real truth is always arrived at through 
a balance of opposites. “Without Contraries is no progression.” 
The paradox which lies at the heart of every Christian mystery 
drew Blake like a magnet. Milton was merely repelled. He took 
things too literally and simply did not understand. A Puritan 
self-righteousness was his besetting sin. Blake learnt that it was 
this self-righteousness that must be overcome in order to attain 
salvation. Milton drifted out of contact with true Christianity 
through his own spiritual blindness. Blake reacted against the 
false eighteenth-century version of religion, and sought the truth 
sincerely, if not always in the right places. 

One point Blake did have in common with Milton—and this 
is emphasised by Karl Kiralis in his essay on Blake’s great epic, 
Jerusalem—a suspicion of the feminine principle, which he regarded 
as narrowly conventional and earthbound; a drag on man’s 
highest aspirations. He shared the fault of Milton’s Adam, an 
excessive tendency to put all the blame on Eve, and insist upon 
her inferiority and derivative character. Many of the contributors 
to the bicentenary essays seem to have pounced on this character- 
istic with delight. They appear attracted towards Blake, precisely 
because of this, the worst of all his shortcomings, which follows 
from his inability to accept passivity, at any price. If Blake had 
been in contact with Christian mysticism at its best, all through 
his life, he would not, perhaps, have become such a muscular 
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activist. He never understood that God as Creator is no more 
sublime than God resting in the perfection of His own Being; 
and hence that Man as creator is not to be preferred to the concept 
of the soul as the Bride of Christ. A great deal of his revolt is no 
doubt due to Blake’s obscurely sensing one of the great laws 
governing human destiny; that the salvation or damnation of 
Mankind only comes through prior consent of woman: that 
only at this deep level of our nature, the feminine, can such 
tremendous issues be decided. He felt this and did not like it. 

There is no space here to comment on Miss Piloo Nanavutty’s 
valuable contribution on the Eastern influences on Blake. (She 
rightly insists that he used such material for Christian purposes 
and must be regarded as basically Christian in his position); or on 
the illuminating essays devoted to aspects of Blake’s art by Dr. 
Margoliouth and Martin Nurmi. As an artist Blake was a true 
Pre-Raphaelite. According to Samuel Palmer, he greatly 
admired the work of Fra Angelico and the medieval primitives, 
and certainly imitated them. And his last great work, the 
illustrations to Dante, brought him into contact with Catholicism. 
That and his great attraction towards St. Teresa—again Samuel 
Palmer tells us, “St. Teresa was his continual delight”—gave 
him the deep respect for the Church which marked his later days. 
St. Teresa and the mystics he found a constant inspiration; Dante 
he regarded as too vindictive, and in some respects worldly. But 
both gave him an understanding of the Catholic Church as the 
only one which taught the truth about the forgiveness of sins; to 
Blake the most essential spiritual truth of all. And William Blake 
valued understanding as one of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. In his 
own words, 


What is the Divine Spirit? Is the Holy Ghost any other than an 
Intellectual Fountain? 


The man who wrote those words was no ignoramus, no pious 
simpleton. Rather he was himself an intellectual fountain, a deep 
wellspring of truth. 
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GOD AND MUSIC 


HAT is the function of music in human life in its widest context, 
in human life as related to God? Many readers will be on 


J 


to re-examine this question by Mr. Robert Mendl’s new boo 

Some, it is to be feared, will not reach that stage of speculation 
without first being provoked to something less close to wisdom. On 
the one hand, the work is a logical analyst’s happy hunting-ground; 
on the other hand, half the world, including many a trained musician, 
many an intellectual and many a plain man, will be solidly behind 
the author. 

With an engaging simplicity, Mr. Mendl, having announced, 
“Now, I believe in a Christian conception of God,” and having warned 
us that if we use the word “divine” we must know just what we mean 
by it, states his thesis as follows: “The true account, I believe, is that 
the human mind is, in varying degrees, itself divine. . . .”; this theory 
“conforms to the ancient Hebraic belief that God made man in His 
own image. . . . It harmonises with the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
dwelling in the souls of men, and is, of course, fully consistent with 
the conception of original sin.” Thereafter throughout the book any- 
thing good or beautiful may be called “divine,” especially, of course, 
music, the greatest music being “sublime,” that is, so beautiful as to 
produce awe, which is essentially “religious in character” and “reveals 
the majesty of God in all His glory.” 

All that we can gather with certainty from this naive theorising is 
that we have here an example of the very widespread ignorance or 
vagueness of so many outside the Church about the absolutely essential 
theistic doctrine of the transcendence of God. That God is infinite 
the author and his sympathisers allow in words; but in fact they make 
God finite, as they are logically obliged to do. If God is infinite, He 
cannot be grasped directly by the human mind in any natural experi- 
ence. Nothing created is divine, i.e. of the same nature as God; not the 
colour of port wine (to take a few examples from Mr. Mend), not 
the human mind, not poetry nor art nor literature nor music nor opera, 
not the D flat at the beginning of Beethoven’s storm, not the sublimest 
compositions of Bach, not any created thing whatever. 

Some readers of Mr. Mendl may be inclined to object that I have 
taken him up unfairly; that of course he does not mean that music 
is divine in that sense, but only that it is a finite reflection and reminder 
of God, as good Christians have always allowed. Unfortunately it is 
sufficiently clear that that is neither what he says nor what he means. 
The transcendence of God means that God and finite things are in- 
commensurable; that the human mind cannot directly apprehend the 

* The Divine Quest in Music, by R. W. S. Mendl (Rockliff 25s). 
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nature of God in this life; that the sublimest creations of nature and of 
art are not divine; that there is not a gradual approach to God as we go 
higher in the scale of finite things; that the sublime in art does not 
“reveal the majesty of God in all His glory.” Creatures are said to be 
more or less like to God within a finite scale. It is within this finite, 
created scale that the world is rightly said to partake of and manifest 
the glory of God. But—and here is the important point—it is a scale 
which, while it includes all creatures, does not include God. Just as the 
geometer’s points, however multiplied, can never make a line, so 
finite perfection, however multiplied, can never equal God or even 
approach Him. For anyone who has begun to understand what God 
is (or, for those who prefer it, what God is not), it is clear that the level 
of music in human life is distant from the nature of God at two removes. 
Nearness to God in the scale of the finite has a special meaning when 
applied to man. To put man in relation to God himself in any way 
that makes man as man good and pleasing to God, music as such is for 
ever utterly powerless. (But unfortunately, for worshippers of “the 
divine in music’ God tends to become not One who is to be worshipped 
in laborious and self-denying obedience in this life, but rather something 
to be enjoyed.) To imagine that music can give man a vision of God 
is to follow a will-o’-the-wisp. What music may do indirectly in the 
loving and unifying Providence of God in the world is another matter 
altogether. 

What, then, is music? It would seem to be a type of knowledge in 
which the listener knows the music and knows its effects on his feelings 
and his mind. Music enriches and orders the soul at the level of the 
feelings and the mind; but only at that level, and not at the level at 
which man as man is said to be good, the level, namely, of free choice 
in the will. Power of intellect and depth of feeling applied to the arts 
have no intrinsic connection with human goodness, goodness of will; a 
man may know and express divine and human goodness without having 
much love of God or man in his will. When we attempt deeper explana- 
tion of what music is, we enter that dimly-lit stretch of philosophical 
territory, the field of the role of what scholastic philosophers call the 
“phantasm” in human knowledge. This enormous and most subtle 
dictionary which we carry about with us, our conscious (and uncon- 
scious) body-soul, what is it telling us through ribs and pulse and nerves, 
through those lightning flashes of geometry, those keen hints and 
piercing summaries which spell out to us the certainties we would 
give our lives for? In this music has its part. Music heard and felt is the 
counterpart and reminder in the senses and imagination of music as 
understood. What does music give us to understand? First, itself; 
next, logically if not in time, our own selves as affected by the music. 
In this experience we know our own souls, our embodied souls, 
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dimly at first, finding our minds and feelings enriched and ordered 
in a certain special way. Clearness comes later when we reflect and put 
names to our experience. So, to take an example, music can enrich 
our feelings and our minds in a similar way to that in which the 
contemplation of nature can enrich them; and so we have Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony. That the effects of music on the soul are some- 
times difficult or impossible to name is no matter; the name of the 
tree is not the effect of the tree on the soul, and you have only to name 
the slow movement of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony for everyone to 
know what you mean. 

But perhaps we can go further. It seems that as music heard and felt 
is the reminder of music understood, so in an analogous way sense and 
mind can combine to provide a reminder of states of the will, because 
states of the will carry with them an ordering of the mind and to some 
extent of the feelings as well. So music’s ordering of the mind and the 
feelings can be an image of virtue’s ordering of the will; and the former 
can remind a man of the latter, and incline him to it by sympathy, as 
when a loud organ note tends to draw up to pitch a related one which 
is a little out of tune. And since we are in fact made to see God face 
to face in the next life though not in this, music may very possibly 
dimly suggest to us this potentiality, under grace, of our human nature. 
Of course if the conscious, laborious perfecting of the will plays no 
part in a man’s life, music will only give him in that direction a yearning 
for something he knows not what; he may even conclude that by 
feeling good he is good. Such are the gentle pressures which music 
like so many other things exercises on our lives, trying to turn us into 
unified men; but only we, with God’s help, and not the music, can 
do the unifying. And, alas, our energies are so small that if we meet 
something vivid it tends to absorb all the forces we have to spare. 
It comforts us to feel that we are energised, and we easily mistake the 
part for the whole, especially when the whole would invite us to 
forget ourselves and be not consoled but obedient. Music is the most 
vivid and compelling of the arts; we know its all-absorbing and 
beguiling powers even without the testimony of St. Augustine, 
Boethius, St. Bernard and Newman; and confirmation might perhaps 
be extended by running over the list of the great composers. But 
there is far more than that in the analysis of man’s progress to God and 
its counterpart in the feelings. The saints and their followers who have 
put all their energies into loving obedience sometimes feel a flash of 
something unique which they can never forget. There is no need to 
say it is a vision of God, but it is certainly nothing like music. When 
it comes, music and all the rest seems rather a bore. 

To return to Mr. Mendl. The more he forgets his chosen theme the 
better his book becomes. Though the essay as a whole has some glaring 
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faults of construction, he knows how to write readably, he knows his 

way about music, and, so long as he sticks to music, he is a reliable 

critic. One would have to be quite well-read in music not to find much 

that is new and interesting in his pages, and he will certainly stimulate 
n in the gaps of their musical experience. 

ay a ae P T. GORNALL 
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HIS ARTICLE is prompted by an absorbing book which has 
‘Sea appeared, Sir Arnold Lunn’s A Century of Mountaineering, 
written “‘as a centenary tribute to the Alpine Club.” The centenary of 
an institution in which one is deeply interested is always exciting since 
it provides an invitation to stand back and evaluate changes of character 
and outlook which have developed within the institution during its 
span of life. But the centenary of the Alpine Club, which was celebrated 
last December, is of interest not only to mountaineers. As Sir Arnold 
shows, it is an invitation to explore a fascinating strand of social, and 
it is no exaggeration to say spiritual, British history. Sir Arnold has 
explored with adventurous perception-and his customary provocative 
challenges. In the short space at my disposal I can only indicate as a 
sketch what the Alpine Club has stood for, hoping that I may rouse 
an interest to send readers to Sir Arnold’s fuller picture. 

The Alpine Club is the senior of mountaineering clubs throughout 
the world. It was founded in December 1857 at a meeting held at 
Ashley’s Hotel, Covent Garden, when that fine Victorian philanthro- 
pist E. S. Kennedy took the Chair. Within three years the membership 
included Leslie Stephen, John Tyndall, Matthew Arnold, Wilfrid 
Blunt, Joseph Chamberlain, brought in no doubt by the three Mathews 
from Birmingham who were already distinguished Alpinists, W. E. 
Forster the pilot of the 1870 Education Bill, John Murray and Longman 
the publishers, Alfred Wills later Mr. Justice Wills, A. C. Ramsay and 
Bonney the scientists, J. H. Ramsay the historian, F. C. Conington the 
Oxford chemist, Herman Merivale, professor of political economy at 
Cambridge, Hort and Lightfoot the Cambridge theologians. J. D. 
Forbes, distinguished both as an Alpine scientist and as the first serious 
pioneer of British Alpine climbing was made an Honorary Member. 

Though not all these men were individually distinguished moun- 
taineers, collectively they represented the culmination of Alpine 
exploration up to that date, and its promise for the future. Many of the 
great peaks were still virgin; one by one in the next few years almost all 
would fall to members of the new Alpine Club until, with the famous 
and tragic ascent of the Matterhorn in 1865, the last of these was 
conquered and for the adventure of pioneering mountaineers turned to 
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making new and ever more difficult routes and to the conquest of 
lesser but technically. more exacting rock peaks. Collectively, too, 
these men represented the culmination of intellectual and professional 
life in mid-Victorian England. The intellectual cross-section in the 
early Club is astonishingly complete. Sir Arnold has shown that among 
the first 281 members there were 70 lawyers, 34 clergymen, 15 dons 
and 7 schoolmasters, § scientists, 12 civil servants, 8 doctors, 2 publishers, 
26 bankers and merchants, 8 authors and artists. From the start, the 
Alpine Club established its particular ethos, the outlook of responsible 
professional men who more and more were taking the leadership of the 
nation’s expanding life into their own hands, but who more and more 
also were needing a “‘let-up” and a simplification at some point of the 
growing complexity of civilised life. Moreover, most of these men were 
communicators of ideas in some form or other, and through them the 
values they sought and found in the Alps were transmitted far beyond 
the range of the Alpine Club. For themselves, they found a kind of 
catharsis no less, compounded from the spur of physical hardship and 
danger, a boyish zest in physical endeavour, the explorer’s thirst for 
new horizons and a conviction that mountaineering surrounded by the 
beauty and majesty of the High Alps provided a spiritual nourishment 
which could be found nowhere else. 

Agnostics and Christians, journeying from their divergent angles 
strangely met at this conviction. First generation agnostics who still 
recognised and regretted some vacuum in their lives and others who felt 
the vacuum without recognising it, found on the mountain tops a 
mysterious satisfaction. Christians found an extension and a new 
realisation of their faith. “Some people,” said Tyndall the agnostic, 
“give me little credit for religious feeling. I assure you that when I walk 
here and gaze at these mountains I am filled with adoration.” And Wills, 
the Christian, remembering his first few moments on the summit of the 
Wetterhorn, wrote: “We felt as in the more immediate presence of 
him who had reared this tremendous pinnacle, and beneath the 
‘majestical roof’ of whose deep blue heaven we stood.” “In the writings 
of the mountaineers,” says Sir Arnold, “‘are fugitive hints not of the 
beliefs which divided the Victorians but of the beliefs which unite all 
those who accept the Platonic distinction between the beauty which is 
temporal and the beauty which is eternal.” 

The first President of the Alpine Club, John Ball, summed up in him- 
self its quality. An Irishman of wide interests and independent means, 
he had held office in Palmerston’s Administration of 1855. Since Ball 
was a Catholic, his inclusion in a ministry only five years after the 
furore created by the restoration of the Hierarchy suggests that he must 
have been a man of considerable ability and personality. As a moun- 
taineer, he had no spectacular first ascents to his credit, but he probably 
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knew the High Alps more widely and intimately than any of his 
fellow members for he had traversed the main chain by thirty-two 
different passes and had crossed nearly one hundred of the lateral passes. 
Later he compiled Alpine guide-books which in their revised editions 
were in use up to the First World War and are still referred to today. 
He loved the beauty of the High Alps and he responded to the challenge 
of adventure, but he was an explorer rather than a peak-bagger, and an 
explorer lured on by his interest in natural science, an interest which in 
those spacious Victorian days of er he could satisfy in 
the Alps as a geologist, botanist and zoologist. Leslie Stephen, designing 
to ridicule the association of science and mountaineering, cut a foolish 
figure with the facetious remarks which he made as a tailpiece to an 
account of his first ascent of the Zinal Rothorn: 


“And what philosophical observations did you make?” will be the 
enquiry of one of those fanatics who, by a reasoning process to me 
utterly inscrutable, have somehow irrevocably associated Alpine 
travel-with science. To them I answer that the temperature on the 
summit of the Zinal Rothorn was approximately (I had no thermo- 
meter) 212 Fahrenheit below freezing point. As for ozone, if any 
existed in the atmosphere, it was a greater fool than I take it for. 


Indeed, the scientists, both the professionals as Forbes, Tyndall 
Bonney and Ramsay, and the amateurs like Ball and Tuckett the 
Bristol Quaker, helped much to give the young Club a weight and 
distinction and also a wider purpose than it would have had if it had 
shown in its first years an interest only in pure climbing. Throughout 
its century of life this wider interest has always been maintained. In 
the field of mountain exploration and topography, members of the 
Alpine Club have contributed important data to the Royal Geographical 
Society from ranges all over the world, and the natural sciences are in 
their debt for valuable observations and specimens. This continuing 
width and depth of interest beyond the sport of mountaineering has 
been an important factor in carrying the authority of the Alpine Club 
unimpaired into our second Elizabethan age. Confined to pure moun- 
taineering the Alpine Club could never have held on to its unique 
position among the scores of flourishing climbing clubs which have 
sprung up since its birth. A further factor has been the continuing 
coalescence in the corporate life of the Club of mountaineering dis- 
tinction with distinction in one or another sphere of the national life. 
A quick choice of names from the long list of past Presidents will prove 
this point: Mr. Justice Wills, Leslie Stephen, Professor T. G. Bonney, 
Lord Bryce, Lord Conway of Allington, Lord Sterndale, Professor 
Norman Collie, General Bruce, Lord Schuster, Geoffrey Winthrop 
Young, Leopold Amery, Claude Elliott, Sir Edwin Herbert. During the 
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post-war years, through its joint Himalayan Committee with the 
R. G. S., the club has organised and ee the expeditions which 
conquered Everest and Kangchenjunga. The vast amount of organisa- 
tion involved, the numerous problems which came up for solution 
outside technical mountaineering problems, could never have been 
handled successfully except by an authority strong enough to act at a 
level above that of the sport of mountain climbing. That they were 
— successfully gives the measure of the enduring stature of the 
club. 

If Leslie Stephen’s gibe at his scientific contemporaries was silly and 
uncalled for, so from another angle was Ruskin’s notorious “soaped 
pole” reproach in the preface to Sesame and Lilies: 


The Alps themselves, which your own poets used to love so 
reverently, you look upon as soaped poles in a bear-garden, which 
you set yourselves to dimb, and slide down again with “shrieks of 
delight.” When you are past shrieking, having no human articulate 
voice to say you are glad with . . . you rush home, red with cutane- 
ous eruption of conceit, and voluble with convulsive hiccoughs of 
self-satisfaction. 


Members of the Alpine Club were apt to celebrate with cold chicken 
and champagne on their newly-won summits, and had even been 
known to sing God Save the Queen, but Ruskin’s bogus rhetoric is 
ludicrously untrue of their attitude. Their approach to the conquest of 
virgin peaks was far more that of the discoverer than the athlete, and 
almost all of them were as conscious of mountain beauty as Ruskin 
himself and realised, what he would not admit, that there is a beauty in 
the fastnesses of the High Alps unmatched by any scene open to the 
eyes of the valley or green pass rambler. Ruskin, however, joined the 
dub in 1869. He had no mountaineering qualification, but his writings 
on the Alps in Modern Painters, which was first published in 1843 and 
had run into six editions before the Alpine Club was founded, enor- 
mously encouraged the developing interest in Alpine scenery and so 
indirectly contributed to the nascent interest in mountain adventure, 
just as a man like Forbes had contributed for his own scientific purposes. 

The objects of the Club had been defined as “the promotion pe cae 
fellowship among mountaineers, of mountain climbing and mountain 
exploration throughout the world, and of better knowledge of the 
mountains through literature, science and art.” The election of Ruskin, 
or for that matter of Matthew Arnold, who also had no technical 
qualifications, was consistent with the last of these objects, but the 
normal rule for membership demanded evidence of Alpine ability and 
experience and with some stepping-up and a tighter definition has 
been in force ever since. 
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What then, very briefly, has been the character of the Club limited 
to the one object of mountain climbing? Sir Arnold has justly pointed 
out that it is erroneous to think of the British as leading in the earliest 
days of Alpine exploration. British supremacy roughly began with 
Wills’s ascent of the Wetterhorn in 1854—but it is only fair to qualify 
this supremacy by one important consideration which is easily over- 
looked. None of the major British conquests in what is often called the 
“Golden Age” would have been nies for the executive leadership 
of Swiss, French and Italian peasants turned guides. Tactical decisions 
and practical leadership were left to the guides, but on the other hand 
the employers took responsibility for the general conduct of an 
expedition and ultimate decisions were usually made by them; in 
emergencies the best amateurs were more likely than their guides to 
use their brains effectively. The result of this relationship was to speed 
up the conquest of virgin peaks but to retard the technical progress and 
development of amateurs. The amateurs were not interested in 
becoming expert craftsmen. Leslie Stephen, for instance, remarks 
without the least suggestion of shame det he never cut a step if he 
could avoid it—he paid his guide to do that. The interest in technical 
expertise came with a new interest in our own British crags and the 
masterful growth of a desire to climb “guideless” in the Alps. The 
Matterhorn was climbed guideless in 1876; but the birth of serious 
guideless climbing dates from 1879 when Charles Pilkington’s party 
climbed the Meije, regarded then as the most difficult mountain in the 
Alps. The Meije is essentially a rockclimb, and two years later in order 
to show that experienced amateurs could also tackle difficult snow and 
ice, then thought to be the exclusive province of guides, the same party 
climbed the Guggi, the great snow and ice route on the Jungfrau. Then 
came Mummery, for modern Continental “tigers” the most signifi- 
cant name in British mountaineering. Mummery extended guideless 
climbing, but his great contibution was to open up the Chamonix 
Aiguilles. His first ascents, including the Grépon and, in the Pennine 
Alps, the Zmutt ridge of the Matterhorn, were made with the guide 
Alexander Burgener; and now we find a new relationship arising 
between guide and client, a result of the new technical self-reliance and 
competence of the best amateurs and the new professional outlook and 
standards of the best guides. The guide still bd the rope and he was 
still a native of the Alpine valleys, but the relation between client and 
guide had become a partnership: Mummery and Burgener, G. W. 
Young and Knubel, Ryan and the Lochmatters (though Ryan’s 
relationship was curiously closer to the early notion) Graham Brown 
and Graven, the Richards and Joseph Georges. These famous partner- 
ships are typical of those which accounted for almost all the great 
routes made by the British between the 1880’s and the 1920’s. 
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British supremacy, however, was challenged by the turti of the 
century, and by the late 1920’s Continental climbers had shot ahead 
with a series of tremendous climbs which ushered in the true Iron Age 
of mountaineering when pitons and carabiners and stirrups became the 
basis of an altogether new technique which enabled hitherto impossible 
pitches to be overcome, so opening up a supreme route like the Walker 
on the Grandes Jorasses. In all this innovation the British took no part. 
As regards the Alps, British climbers were suffering from a curious 
attack of insularity and conservatism, and most of them were scarcely 
awake even to what the Continentals were doing. The toll of the 1914- 
18 War was evident. Yet there was no insularity as regards the 
Himalayas, and those climbers who could arrange their lives to allow 
for considerable spells of mountaineering almost all gravitated to the 
Himalayas. Here, British ascendency was almost complete, partly as an 
indirect result of the British Raj—it was a simpler process for British 
parties to obtain the necessary cdlnies—partly because the traditional 
methods which the British still favoured were suited to the Himalayan 
peaks chosen for attack. Between 1931 and 1938, the Alpine Club in 
conjunction with the R. G. S. mounted no less than seven expeditions 
to Everest. These were national expeditions, but there was also an 
initiative in private expeditions; typical of these was the conquest of 
Kamet by Smythe and Shipton and the sherpa Lewa. But since the 
Second World War there has been a remarkable Alpine revival. There 
are now a score and more of young British climbers who can hold their 
own with the best of the Continentals. Various reasons may account for 
this revival. Between the wars more and more young people were 
turning to the hills and performances on British crags had reached a very 
high order of achievement. The same yardstick is now applied to the 
great Alpine rock routes. The traditional theory that the scale of an 
Alpine peak by comparison with a British crag must entail a reduction 
in technical performance has been largely swept away, partly by a new 
psychological attitude, partly by the far greater margin of securi 
given to the leader by scientific rope management, partly even by suc 
incidentals as more scientific clothing. There is also an economic 
reason. Plentiful money and full employment have brought Alpine 
holidays within the range of everyone. Joe Brown, the greatest rock- 
climbing genius ever produced by this country, is a plumber. In the 
’30’s a Joe Brown would almost certainly never have been in a position 
to go to the Alps at all. But there is another and subtler reason for the 
revival. The young British climbers of today no longer regard them- 
selves as an Alpine Herrenfolk. They are at once humbler and more 
competitive than their predecessors. Their gods are the crack Conti- 
nentals rather than their seniors of the Alpine Club. Indeed a number of 
them are not members of the Alpine Club and see no reason for 
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joining it. Between the wars, when the Alpine Club happened to be 
going through a period of intense conservatism, it largely lost the 
leadership of the post 1918 generations. But today a far more liberal 
and forward-looking attitude has already done much to recapture the 
allegiance of the young “‘tigers,”” and some of them at any rate are glad 
to be members and to participate in its corporate life and belong to its 
proud history. The Alpine Club is meeting its centenary with a 
renascence of the vital and adventurous spirit which possessed its 
founders. 

What of the deeper attitude towards mountains of this young 
generation? Some of the old guard regard them as mere “‘soaped sgl 
athletes, having no care in their pre-occupation with technique for an 
aesthetic and spiritual contact with the hills. But a fine technique can 
be in itself an aesthetic achievement and an aesthetic pleasure, and for 
the rest they will never unpack their mountain souls like a Tyndall or a 
Wills. Yet a convention of understatement can mask a love of moun- 
tains which is as true as that of their forerunners and potentially at 
least a sensitive plate for the reflection of values beyond time and space. 
Mountain manners, meaning the outward approach of a climber to 
his climb, have altered, but this does not necessarily mean that the 
~~ generation is more philistine than its predecessors. Plus c’est 
a méme chose, plus ga change—as Mgr. Knox put it—probably hits 
the mark. However, here the Alpine Club has an important and 
delicate role to play as standard-bearer. A hundred years of accumulated 
wisdom and experience have given it in a very real way the guardian- 
ship of mountain “faith and morals,”a hundred years during which 
fine minds have pondered on this curious problem of the inward 
relationship between a man and a mountain. 

KATHARINE CHORLEY 


REVIEWS 


DARWINISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Evolutionary Theory and Christian Belief, by David Lack (Methuen 
Ios 6d). 


R. LACK is Director of the Edward Grey Institute of Field Orni- 
Dittotcey at Oxford, and is generally recognised as one of our leading 
authorities on the subject. In this book he has turned aside from his 
more technical scientific work to discuss the impact of Darwinism 
on Christian belief from the time of Darwin himself to the present 
day. He traces the controversies which have arisen within this field 
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objectively and with a sympathetic insight into the conflicting positions. 
There are, he points out, two aspects of the conflict. In the first place 
was the controversy concerning the interpretation of Scripture. Many, 
though by no means all, theologians condemned evolution as being 
incompatible with the Biblical account of Creation, and conversely, 
atheist writers used evolution as a weapon to discredit Christian Reve- 
lation. This controversy is now largely a thing of the past; all Christians, 
apart from a few fundamentalists, now recognise that Genesis is not 
to be understood as a text-book of biology, or as scientific history in 
the modern sense of the term. There remains, however, another source 
of conflict which is still with us and is likely to remain so. This concerns 
the nature of man, as understood by materialists on the one hand and 
by Christians on the other. The materialist will always wish to regard 
man, considered in his whole nature, as a product of natural evolution— 
his intellect and will no less than his Ws The Christian on the other 
hand, while admitting that man’s body is, or may be, a product of 
evolution, recognises in him a spiritual principle which transcends 
matter and cannot have been evolved gradually from an animal nature 
by natural selection. The materialist view is attractive in that it postu- 
lates an essential unity and. continuity in the evolutionary process 
from the lowest organism up to the highest, and avoids the necessity 
for a sudden discontinuity when man appeared upon the scene. But 
it suffers from two serious limitations. First, it can provide no adequate 
foundation for the existence and significance of moral judgments. 
Second, it must always give rise to a very serious doubt: is it reasonable 
to suppose that a mind which is continuous with that of the brutes 
and has developed simply as a result of the natural selection of random 
variations, could be capable of arriving at abstract theoretical truths 
(such as, for instance, the theory of evolution itself)? On the one hand 
is the natural reluctance of the scientist, qua scientist, to accept the 
intrusion of a supra-physical reality into his ordered scheme of natural 
development; on the other is the difficulty of attaching any significance 
to his own theories, and to his norms of conduct, if he insists on regard- 
ing his system as wholly enclosed within the physical order. . 

In iulne with the Christian side of the conflict, Dr. Lack gives an 
accurate and objective account of Catholic teaching as expounded by 
Pope Pius XII in Humani Generis and by contemporary Scripture 
scholars as represented in the Catholic Scripture Commentary and 
elsewhere. If in the end he declines to come down very definitely on 
one side or the other, the reader should at least be left in no doubt 
as to the strength of the objections to a purely materialist view of man. 
The book can be recommended to anyone interested in this very 
important subject. 


Joun L. RussELt 
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HAUSSMANN’S PARIS 


The Life and Times of Baron Haussmann, by J. M. and Brian Chapman 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson 25s). 


HE late Mr. Philip Guedalla in one of his books on France remarks: 

“It is high time we realised that Paris is in almost every particular 
the creation of the Second Empire. It is not the voice of the Capets 
or the Valois or the Bourbons that one can hear in the rise and fall of 
the great Parisian concerto. But one catches at every turn faint echoes 
of Offenbach, faint gleams of the Emperor’s waxed moustache.” He 
was of course quite right; it was Napoleon III who called modern 
Paris into being. But the man who was responsible for giving practical 
effect to his master’s ideas was Haussmann. Baron Georges Haussmann 
—his claim to the barony was a somewhat doubtful one—was born in 
Paris in 1809, of a Protestant Alsatian family, and lived until the year 
1891. Out of this long life the sixteen years from 1853 to 1869 contained 
his life’s-work, for it was then that as Prefect of the Seine he changed 
a medieval city into the first modern capital in Europe. It was a task 
of staggering proportions, and in prospect so beset with difficulties of 
every sort that no one but a madman, one would have thought, would 
have attempted it. Haussmann was not mad, but he had that touch of 
genius which sometimes makes men do mad things. He was possessed 
in the first place of an extraordinary self-confidence; the mere size of 
the problem facing him caused him no misgiving. He had certain 
theories, drawn from his experiences as a junior official in provincial 
towns, regarding sanitation and town-planning in general which he 
was convinced could be applied on a larger scale to Paris itself, and 
he looked forward to the day when he would be called upon to put 
them into practice. The course of events, his own bounce, and a 
bit of luck all combined to bring about the fulfilment of his hopes. 
His appointment to the key position came, and it only remained to 
get on with the great work. The fact that the régime was an authori- 
tarian one alone made it possible, for the opposition was formidable 
indeed. There was first of all the financial difficulty: tens of millions of 
francs had to be raised yearly, without the imposition of new taxes 
(this was the Emperor’s injunction) in the teeth of bitter criticism both 
in the Press and in the Corps Législatif. Then there were the owners 
whose _— was endangered; the aesthetic objectors, and, finally, 
personal enemies at Court (of whom the Empress was one) and those 
who were jealous of his position and pretensions. As against all this 
he had two factors to depend upon—the Emperor’s support and his 
own character. The modernisation and embellishment of the capital 
was and had long been the Emperor’s most cherished project, and it 
was as an enthusiast in the same cause that he welcomed Haussmann 
D 
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and from the very nailing gave him that support without which 
no man, not even with the formidable endowment of a Haussmann, 
could have long survived. For about Georges Haussmann’s formidable 
character there can be no doubt at all. He was masterful, honest and 
industrious, an administrator of genius, and, as a politician, astute. 
He could be tactful if he thought it was required, was not afraid of 
blowing his own trumpet, had little imagination and no feeling what- 
ever for the past. An admirable rather than a lovable man perhaps; 
nor in fact were there many to weep when he left under something of 
a cloud in 1869. It is clear, however, from Mr. and Mrs. Chapman’s 
careful investigation of the circumstances attending his downfall, that 
although he may have been driven to connive at certain slightly 
unorthodox forward-borrowing methods, it was not done in his own 
interest, as he retired into comparative penury. Nor, as the authors 
very properly point out, was it the main idea in their creators’ heads 
that the new avenues should afford good fields of fire in the event of 
popular risings, as is so frequently claimed. Granted that it is more 
difficult to build a defensible barricade across a straight avenue —_ 
yards wide than it is to make one across a crooked street ten yar 

wide; the fact would not doubtless have been overlooked. But to assert 
that such was the planners’ prime motive is to do less than justice to 
what remains one of the most notable achievements of the last century, 
an achievement which, in spite of the French passion for changing the 
names of their streets, still retains, in the Boulevard Haussmann, the 
signature of one at least of the two men to whose foresight we owe it. 


Joun McEwEN 


MR. ELIOT’S LATER CRITICISM 


On Poetry and Poets, by T. S. Eliot (Faber 215). 


R. ELIOT'S NEW COLLECTION of critical papers is intended to 
Moaiine together everything of permanent value that he has written, 
within the limits indicated by the title, since the publication before the 
war of his Selected Essays. Divided into two parts, it includes seven 
essays “on poetry”—among them, three particularly impressive studies 
on “The Music of Poetry,” on “Poetry and Drama,” and on “The 
Three Voices of Poetry,” which are close to his own interests as a 
writer of verse—and nine “on poets,” which deal with writers as 
separated from one another in time as Virgil and W. B. Yeats, as 
different as Milton and Rudyard Kipling. With some of these poets, 
as might be expected, Mr. Eliot shows a greater degree of sympathy 
than with others. It is arguable that Virgil and Doctor Johnson, whose 
“classicism” answers to his own deepest convictions about the relation- 
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ship of literature to civilisation, elicit from him a response more 
complete, less hedged in by reservations, than Milton and Goethe, 
where the personality of his subjects impose upon him the necessity 
for a greater effort of sympathy and understanding. In all these essays, 
however, we are made aware of a mind deeply concerned to extend 
the limits of its own appreciation, to exclude from its view nothing 
which may contribute to a balanced and discriminating interpretation 
of life. 

Readers comparing the new collection with its predecessor may be 
struck by a notable difference in tone. The new essays are likely to 
appear to them less closely argued, less concise in phrase and develop- 
ment, than those assembled in Selected Essays. This, as Mr. Eliot has 
himself pointed out, is partly due to the different purposes for which 
most of the more recent papers were written; whereas the earlier 
studies were almost entirely designed for publication in periodicals, 
the majority of the later ones were, in the first instance, addressed 
directly to audiences. The difference, however, is perhaps more signi- 
cant than this change of circumstance would suggest. There are signs, 
here and there in this book, that Mr. Eliot has moved towards a more 

rivate conception of the critical function than that which he formerly 
held. This seems to be implied in the emendation of his previous 
definition of the critic’s task as “the elucidation of works of art and 
the correction of taste” to “the promotion of the understanding and 
enjoyment of literature”; while he may be right in supposing that the 
earlier phrase sounds too “pompous” to be acceptable to the present 
age, it is hard not to feel that the later one is too general to have any 
very definite application at all. Some of the essays in this book suggest 
that Mr. Eliot—who can now, for example, discuss the European 
significance of the “wisdom” of Goethe without seeking to define the 
term or, indeed, quoting from Goethe at all—is moving away from 
the practice of criticism as a discipline in its own right. The pertinence 
of the warning he gives, in his excellent paper on “The Frontiers of 
Criticism,” against excessive dependence upon the methods of what he 
wittily calls “the lemon-squeezer school” of analytical criticism cannot 
conéeal the very real danger that criticism itself, in the sense of a dis- 
cussion of works of art based upon agreed values and standards, is 
ceasing to exist. 

To say only this, however, would be to place emphasis elsewhere 
than where it should properly rest. If Mr. Eliot now appears more 
concerned than before with something akin to self-definition—as when 
he describes himself as combining “‘a Catholic cast of mind, a Calvin- 
istic heritage, and a Puritanical temperament’”—the change of tone 
has already been foreshadowed in his own development as a poet. 
His criticism has always been, as he himself observes, “a by-product 
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of my private poetry workshop, or a prolongation of the thinking 
that went to the formation of my own verse.” As such, it has inevi- 
tably become more closely related to interests of a personal kind; 
and there is a revealing passage in the essay on Goethe in which he 
confesses that he has come to feel that “there may be a few authors 
whom I have never really known, in the sense of intimacy and ease, 
with whom I must settle my account before I die.” Seen from this 
standpoint, the critical effort represented by many of these later studies 
can be related to the concern with ageing, and with the determination 
to respond creatively to each succesive stage presented by the changing 
fabric of experience, which is so impressive a feature of the Quartets; 
and if there are moments in which the effort at reconciliation can appear 
forced (as in the two papers on Milton which, in spite of their fine 
insights, leave us imperfectly clear as to where exactly the sympathies 
of the critic really lie), the impression derived from this collection is 
that of a great poet dealing with subjects intimately related to his own 
artistic needs. It only remains to hope that Mr. Eliot will now follow 
up his,criticism by a return to that practice of poetry which is, both 
by his own statement and on the evidence of his printed work, his 
most abiding concern. 

DEREK TRAVERSI 


A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY 


Don Bosco, by Lancelot C. Sheppard (Burns and Oates 15s). 


T 1s CuRIOUS that so little serious writing in English has been 
[published on the life and achievement of St. John Bosco, founder of 
the Salesian Order: for there have been few nineteenth century saints 
whose work has had such obvious world-wide effects. And it is doubl 
curious in that the return to England of the Faith in the aeons | 
century was a constant idea in the saint’s mind ever since one of his 
earliest disciples, St. Dominic Savio, had told him in 1856 of a vision 
he had had of the new coming of the Faith in England. 

This notable gap in our knowledge of one of the great and most 
“modern” saints of the nineteenth century Church has been admirably 
filled by Mr. Sheppard’s splendid biography. This life is a masterpiece 
of compression ot the voluminous original and secondary sources, 


supplemented by contacts with various personalities who personally 
knew the saint and by visits to the scenes of his life and achievements. 
The result is a most satisfying and rounded narrative of the peasant 
boy who from the age of nine seems to have had a very decided idea 
of what his vocation was to be, with its spiritual and physical trials— 
and triumphs; the quite fantastic life-time of energetic achievement 
when Don Bosco was the friend and counsellor of Popes and anti- 
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clerical statesmen, diplomat, church-builder, missioner, founder of an 
Order, father in god of saints and prelates and martyrs, a father- 
confessor whose skill and physical endurance were excelled only by 
the Curé d’Ars, an evident saint, visionary and wonder-worker. 
All these things: and always and foremost the guardian, guide and 
champion of his boys. How it could all be done in a mere seventy-two 


= is almost as baffling as how it can be told in just under 200 pages; 
ut the accomplishment is as masterly as the life is enthralling. 


FraNnK MACMILLAN 


MILOVAN DJILAS 


MILOVAN DjILAS 


The New Class, by Milovan Dijilas (Thames and Hudson 21s). 


T IS ABSURD to suppose that the Soviet régime is seriously imperilled 
[iy the emergence of National Communism. As Milovan Djilas has 
pointed out, National Communism “neither desires nor is able to 
transform itself into something other than Communism, and something 
always spontaneously draws it towards it sources—toward the Soviet 
Union. It will be unable to separate its fate from that which links it 
with the remaining Communist countries and movements.” 

As former Vice-President of Yugoslavia, Milovan Diilas’s views 
concerning the probable course of evolution within Soviet society 
deserve attention. The main thesis of this remarkable book, smuggled 
out from a Communist prison, is that “the Communist states have seen, 
in the final analysis, the origin of a new form of ownership, of a new 
ruling and exploiting class.’’ He believes, moreover, that the New 
Class, resolutely determined to preserve its privileges, is not at all 
likely to “renounce the current means it is using, or renounce the idea 
that its goals are within sight and real.” In Djilas’s own words: “There 
is no prospect of such development here as a purely theoretic proposi- 
tion—in any of the Communist countries, least of all in the post-Stalin 
U.S.S.R.” 

Nevertheless, since it is impossible for the oligarchy to lecture on the 
lack of rights, even among the Communists, under Stalin, and not 
expect an echo among the masses—who are immeasurably more 
deprived of their rights—some concessions must be made. “Arrogating 
certain rights to itself, the ruling oligarchy cannot avoid allowing the 
crumbs of such rights to fall to the people.” 

What kind of crumbs is the oligarchy likely to hand out? Even in 
Eastern Europe, where the need for appeasement is greatest, Diilas sees 
little prospect of development along democratic lines. He thinks it is 
likely to “turn in the direction of the Yugoslav system of ‘workers’ 
management, instead of becoming a political democracy with its 
attendant changes.” As the New Class becomes less and less interested 
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in doctrinaire considerations, self-interest should accelerate this 
development. In the total discontent which totalitarianism breeds, all 
differences of opinion gradually disappear, being in the end replaced by 
a unanimity in despair and hatred: “spontaneous resistance—the 
dissatisfaction of millions with the everyday details of life—is the form 
of resistance that the Communists have not been able to smother.” 
This was proved during the Soviet-German war and confirmed beyond 
all doubt by the uprisings in Poland and Hungary. It therefore seems 
legitimate to infer that, to safeguard itself against this formidable and 
insidious danger, the bureaucracy will sooner or later be forced to 
permit some real development along corporativist lines. Even before 
Sputnik swam into its ken, it was obvious to the world ruled from 
Moscow that its future would be determined by the reactions of the 
New Class to the growing resentment among the common people 
rather than by the impact of Western initiative. Sputnik merely serves 
to clarify the situation and to demonstrate the folly of regarding the 
H-bomb as a catalytic agent. 

So long as the possibility of humanising Soviet society is not equated 
with the prospects of the U.S.S.R. becoming a Western-style demo- 
cracy, there is reason for hope—even on the purely natural plane. But 
man cannot be confined to the natural plane. Nowhere is this more 
evident than in the Soviet Union, where religion continues to survive 
notwithstanding four decades of ruthless persecution. Not even the 
New Class can be confined indefinitely to ie natural plane. Sooner or 
later even this class will produce, if not a Constantine fact that this can 
be ruled out), at least some great minds “able to perceive that it is the 
exploiting class and that its reign is unjustified.” 

HAMISH FRASER 


WHAT I BELIEVE 


N THE IssuE of THE Mont for February 1957 the scope of “The 
[Catholics Encyclopedia in the Twentieth Century” was explained. 
It is published by the Librairie Arthéme Fayard, and each volume, of 
about 120 pages, costs 300 francs. We have before us a batch of seven 
books which show again how extensive that scope is. M. Alfred 
Leroy writes on “The Birth of Christian Art, from its origins to the 
year 1000 A.D.”: how much light is thrown on Oriental influence! 
And (to our mind) the art of the Catacombs, shining backwards, 
actually can illuminate the Hebrew way of conceiving history. The 
Sulpician professor, M. Amiot, writes on “The History of Mass,” 
an apparently inexhaustible subject: his book is not only learned, but 

es us wonder what the members of a group of Catholics, collected 
haphazard, would say if you asked them: What do you go to, when 
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you ‘go to Mass’?”, and: “How many of you want to go there?” 
M. Jean Steinmann writes on “The Critic confronts the Bible”: he 
writes with knowledge and reverence, and proves what enormous 
strides have been taken by Catholics within, say, the last fifty years, 
when approaching those documents that were inspired by God and 
written by man. Professor C. Baudouin, a psycho-analyst of the 
highest reputation, asks “Is there a science of ‘Soul’?”, and is no less 
orthodox and courageous, in that he insists that human psychology 
must not be cut off from its “roots” in instinct: this book will suit 
specialists rather than the “layman,” all of whose possible questions 
are however attended to. Passing to the purely supernatural field, 
M. Jean Daulat, a layman, a physicist, a philosopher, a theologian far 
from disdainful of the average man, writes on “Grace and we Chris- 
tians”: he is no mere pedagogue, but apostolic: his heart’s-cry is: “My 
brother—if but you knew the Gift of God!” This takes us to the verge 
of mysticism, and Fr. Cayré, A.A., an eminent patrologist, discusses 
more richly perhaps than hitherto the spirituality and mysticism of the 
“earliest days,” that is, from apostolic times to St. Bede (d. 735) in the 
West, St. Theodore Studites (d. 826) in the East. Professor B. Piault 
reaches the innermost of our Faith in his “Mystery of the Living God, 
One and Three.” This book might help even the Carmelite contem- 
plative, and also the humble instructor of converts when he reaches 
the dogma of the Blessed Trinity. We are sure that a first reaction to 
much of this series will be that it is above the level attainable by the 
British Catholic layman, but equally sure that the level of his intel- 
ligence is under-estimated. Perhaps he is “un-interested” because he is 
“under-fed.”” In France, an intelligent interested public can be taken 
for granted: here, we fear our teachers are not sufficiently in contact 
with the hungry sheep to give them the food they need and, at heart, 
desire. This series is such that, having nourished the intelligence, it 
will also move the heart, and lead its readers to prayer. 


C. C. MARTINDALE 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, edited by F. L. Cross, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press 70s). 


HE EDITOR of this vast work, 19, and 1492 pages double columns, 
fpr it to takeits placealongside of other Oxford reference-books, 
and it certainly deserves to. He agrees that more attention has been 
paid in it to “Western Christendom than to later Eastern Orthodoxy, 
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to Christianity in Britain than to that of the Continent, to the events of 
the 19th century than to those of the roth.” He agrees too, of course, 
that many will have no interest in much of the volume—but the same, 
after all, would hold good for Bradshaw or Whitaker. The amount of 
labor improbus involved in the work is proved by the bibliographies, 
often longer than the paragraph to which they are appended; the 
evidence, we are assured, has been thoroughly tested, and if, e.g., a date 
differs from the hitherto accepted one, we should not at once conclude 
to a mistake. That proportionate attention has been given to topics of 
maximum importance may be gauged from the fact that the Belgian 
Jocist movement and its offspring are duly attended to, and the 
apparitions at Fatima. Naturally details may have been overlooked; 
e.g., if the Turin Shroud was to be mentioned at all, the fact that the 
figure portrayed upon it is a “negative” is of unique importance: but 
specialists will always hunt for the details that concern them. The 
treatment is always “factual’’ and very fair (e.g., the article on the 
Albigenses). Wherever a name or event or idea is alluded to which is 
mentioned elsewhere, it is asterisked. Every considerable library, 
clerical or lay, should make sure of buying this book: we should never 
have thought that the price could have been kept so low. 


English Church Plate, 597-1830, by Charles Oman (Oxford University 
Press £6 6s). 
T3 Keeper of the Department of Metalwork at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum has produced what will clearly be the standard 
work on English Church Plate. Some examples may come to light 
later, but without the accurate and detailed results of Mr. Oman’s 
researches, no comprehensive study of the subject could be made. 

As exhaustive and thorough as either of Jackson’s works, the book 
displays a welcome human touch in its pervading tone. Bishops, 
parish priests, sacrists, thieves and Royal Commissioners live and move. 
Churchwardens reveal their religious or materialist leanings. Silver and 
gold can bring to life both kings and subjects, long since dead. 

Here we have a store of information on a host of subjects: medieval 
feretories, the turning of pre-Reformation chalices into Elizabethan 
Communion cups, the varying uses of high and low Anglicans, the 
passing of alms dishes into altar furnishings. The Recusants receive due 
attention—the sources of their plate, the influences moulding their 
taste. Nothing seems to escape the writer’s interest. 

Not for nothing is the author the son of an historian father. Witness 
such observations as: ““The manner in which a piece is marked would 
appear to give some indication of the position in regard to persecution 
at the time at which it was made,” or, “The pipe which sucked all the 
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gold and silver up to London leaked ‘at every joint.” Except for its 
bulk the book would make an admirable bedside companion. 

The plates (of which there are 200 pages) are all remarkable. The 
printing is what one has come to expect from the Oxford University 
Press. The tables of contents and the appendices will delight the most 
exacting scholar. 

Mr. Oman is to be thanked as well as congratulated. “Bring me my 
Oman, please.” 


China and The Cross: Studies in Missionary History, by Columba 
Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. (Longmans 255). 


O RICH ARE THE CONTENTS of this book that it is hard for anyone 
Sa review it who has not been to China, But a phrase, recalled on 
the final page, gives a necessary clue to the student of this or any 
missionary history—‘“the failure of the marriage of two minds.” 
Leaving aside the earliest missionaries known, the Nestorians, the 
Franciscans of the thirteenth century went, we think, in all simplicity, 
unconfused by nationalist politics, and unsuspected of money-making. 
But later missionaries, up to our own time, have constantly assumed 
that the minds of natives, if not tabulae rasae, were filled only with 
ideas which were false and that there was no call to examine them 
so as to see whether it was possible to start from where the native 
was, and not from where the European was. Moreover, when the 
Holy See granted Portugal a monopoly of control over eastward 
missions, all sorts of disasters were—not foreseen, but ensured. So 
much depended on the enormous wealth of Portugal, the character of 
the king and his advisers, and in due course bitterly hostile Dutch and 
English traders who arrived to inflame the suspicions of the Chinese 
authorities. Again, the missions were very largely staffed by Jesuits 
whose methods might be objected to by other religious orders. But 
the apparently insoluble problem was the spiritual and mental “Great 
Wall” with which China surrounded herself. She had to admit that 
the world contained more than China because these foreign devils 
arrived from somewhere: but even when an Emperor was shown a 
map of the world, China had to be placed in the middle. The central 
part of missionary history in China is occupied with the question of 
how to approach the Chinese. Fr. Ricci’s name is attached to this 
period, though he was not the first, nor alone, in seeking to offend 
Chinese customs as little as possible; a vernacular liturgy, Chinese 
priests and bishops, were hoped for, and that homage paid before the 
tablets of Confucius or ancestors might be regarded as a purely social 
act—which indeed in 1939 it was, both by the Government and the 
Holy See. Naturally this approach met with violent opposition; Rome 
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itself swung to and fro. Even if Fr. Ricci’s suggestions were made too 
soon, we feel that a great opportunity was lost: any such negotiations 
would now be too late. Communist China offers no opening for 
adjustments. Hardly any reading is sadder than the concluding pages 
of this book. Dom Columba rightly outlines the history of Protestant 
missions in China, whose future can hardly be the same as that of 
Catholic missions, since they have so little doctrinal structure, and, of 
course, owe no allegiance to a central authority like Rome’s. So tragic 
and confused have been the last few years, despite heroic martyrdoms 
that will for ever plead before God, that complete accuracy or safe 
prediction are not to be — At least we shall have learnt, from 
the technique of brain-washing, that the Chinese recognise that it is 
the mind which matters. 


The Victory of Father Karl, by Otto Pies. Translated by Salvator 
Attanasio (Gollancz 16s). 


ARL LEISNER was born on 28 February, 1915 at Rees, on the 
| ent Rhine. From the age of thirteen he began to keep diaries, 
destined to be seized and then rescued from a Gestapo cellar. They 
were full of expressive German sentiment, gaiety and piety. He 
developed an astonishing power of leadership, organised youth- 
groups even when the growing Nazi tyranny made it dangerous; fell 
duly in love but perceived none the less that he was called to the 
priesthood. The struggle was intense, not least during his year of 
compulsory “work” on which he embarked, because though he had 
been accepted as a candidate for ordination, the waiting-list was so 
long that he was at the bottom of it and felt that he had better get that 
distasteful year over at once. In 1939 he was in fact ordained deacon. 
Alas, it became evident that he suffered from tuberculosis and he had 
to spend months in a sanatorium where he was getting better when on 
9 November, 1939, the attempt on Hitler’s life took place. Rashly he 
exclaimed: ““Too bad the Fiihrer was not there”: He was denounced, 
arrested, and taken to Sachsenhausen and then Dachau. We say nothing 
of the brutality of that life, of his sense of loneliness—he, so gay and 
heartening during the day, could not but cry bitterly under his blanket 
at night—but allude to an event surely unique in a war-history full of 
what makes us exclaim: “It couldn’t have happened!” But it did. The 
Bishop of Clermont-Ferrand had arrived with a multitude of French 
prisoners. A crozier, even a ring, were secretly carved for him; per- 
missions had been smuggled in; on 17 December, 1944, Karl, by now 
deathly sick, was ordained priest with full ceremonial. On 26 December 
he said his first Mass. The Americans at last arrived. After shocking 
delays, he was allowed out from Dachau (in fact, he had to escape) and 
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on 12 August, 1945, he died, with his mother and sisters near him. This 
is far the most beautiful and ennobling book that we have read about 
those years. At a stroke, it cancels out all the degrading horror-books 
that leave the soul floundering in the morass of war-memories. 


Religion and the Rebel, by Colin Wilson (Gollancz 21s). 
y pr ag the end of the book, the author offers us a definition of 


religion, “‘in the sense in which the Outsider understands it.” It is 
Shaw’s definition of self-control—“a highly developed vital sense, 
dominating the mere appetites.” This is all very difficult. We appre- 
ciate that the Outsider and the Insider will use the same word to mean 
different things; but what we cannot understand is Mr. Wilson’s ready 
agreement with “Insider-criticism.”” His very rapid analysis of Chris- 
tianity, for instance, is written from the Insider view-point of Edwar- 
dian rationalism, with a dash of Modernism for good measure. (It may 
be, of course, that all Modernists are Outsiders!) Eventually we are 
informed that this analysis is not the result of his own study. It is taken 
over en bloc from Shaw, the Outsiders’ prophet. Even if “the Out- 
sider can never accept unprovable things,” it would appear that he can 
accept unproven things. 

It is a pity that Mr. Wilson should not have given himself time to 
study the Gospels, especially the Gospel of St. John; that he should 
reject the doctrine of vicarious atonement without asking himself 
whether he really understands it—especially as he apparently approves 
of Pascal’s acceptance of its corollary, that the faithful are saved by the 
grace of God. (This he ingenuously offers to his readers as the essence 
of Jansenism.) 

He quotes with approval the dictum of Whitehead: “The self- 
confidence of learned people is the comic tragedy of civilisation.” 
Mr. Wilson writes with the courageous self-confidence of the man 
convinced of his mission. We are left to wonder about his learning. 


The Gospel and the Catholic Church, by A. M. Ramsey (Longmans 155). 


R. RAMSEY’S BOOK, first published twenty years ago, was 4 
Dyremarkable work for a comparatively young man. Apart from 
a few blind spots, he is a magnificent systematic exponent of biblical 
theology. His book, profoundly concerned for the unity of the Church 
and springing from meditation on Christ’s Passion, is a deeply spiritual 
one. With power and eloquence he expounds the theme that the 
Gospel and the Church are inseparable, and that “reunion,’”’ when it 
comes, will come through the Passion. The churches must die, to 
rise again one Church in Christ. But it is sad that twenty years have 
brought to the author no further insight into the visible or institutional 
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nature of the Church and the essential role of the Papacy. He still 
thinks of the Church as a community without a head. The bishops? 
But what if the bishops disagree on doctrine? The Catholic Church 
can confess to many forms of sin and failure; but she cannot compete 
in generosity by abdicating her essential claims; yet to seem proud is, 
too, a passion. 


Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre, selected and introduced by 
Walter Kaufmann (Meridian Books, Thames and Hudson 12s 6d). 


UDGING by the number of people who ask one “what is Existential- 
Jism 2” this hak will have a wide public. It will also show them the 
difficulty of giving a simple answer to their question. After quite a 
useful introduction, Mr. Kaufmann gives 300 pages of selections from 
what he considers the basic writings of existentialism. These selections 
are well chosen and, on the whole, very interesting, though much of 
Heidegger and Jaspers is very far from being light caine Other 
writers included are Dostoevsky, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Rilke, 
Sartre, and Kafka’s shattering “Three Parables.” Gabriel Marcel is 
not represented, perhaps because Mr. Kaufmann rightly judges that a 
Christian can only be an existentialist in an analogical sense. But the 
reader sympathetically inclined to, or only interested in, dread, death, 
despair and cosmic nausea may here sup rich. 


Sacraments and Worship, edited with commentary by Paul F. Palmer, 
S.J.; being Vol. I in the series, Sources of Christian Theology (Long- 
mans I$s). 

HIS IS A WELCOME and useful collection of source-texts trans- 

lated into English. Fr. Palmer writes in his Preface: “Although 
the present volume has been designed principally for Catholics, the 
documentation should prove helpful to non-Catholics, particularly to 
those Church Order groups and liturgical societies in almost every 
denomination that are anxious to preserve or reintroduce into their 
own service a way of worship which is sacrament- and Eucharist- 
centred.” Fr. Palmer has elected to extend the range of his selected 
documents through the Middle Ages and the Reformation up to the 

Council of Trent and even to Pope Pius XII’s encyclicals, Mystici 

Corporis and Mediator Dei. There are, however, fairly extensive quota- 

tions from the earliest liturgical sources. A second edition might use- 

fully be extended to include such texts as Ignatius’s Magnesians (7, 1-2) 

and the view of such Fathers as SS. Ambrose and Augustine, as well as 

of St. Thomas, that through the imperfect sacraments of the Old Law 
men could partake of the redemption wrought by Christ. “Hedges” 

(p. 179) should be “hinges,” and (p. 149) quod in se est is mistranslated, 
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“what is in his own power’; Luther’s proposition was that, “a man is 
sinning mortally while he is doing his best.” 


English People in the Eighteenth Century, by Dorothy Marshall 
(Longmans 30s). 
Tx PURPOSE of this book, as Miss Marshall herself declares, is 
“to examine the social structure of England just before and just 
after the first great wave of mechanical invention . . . struck it.” 
There are lively chapters on the daily life, education, work, amuse- 
ments, and religion of the various classes that composed Hanoverian 
England. We see a society at once elegant, crude, humanitarian, free 
from ideologies and quickly losing its sense of Christian values. But 
the author does not confine herself merely to telling us “what it was 
like to be an Englishman then”; she shows how the modification of 
the class structure was influenced by its relations, cultural and economic, 
with Europe, America and the East, and how, in their turn, these social 
modifications affected foreign policy. The trend of these changes is 
indicated by the treaties of Utrecht and Vienna, the first influenced by 
the merchants, the second by the new industrialist class. 


Sancti Columbani Opera, edited by G. S. M. Walker (Dublin, Institute 
of Advanced Studies 42s). 


HE WORK of Columbanus was of such importance for the develop- 

ment of Western Europe that it is surprising to find that there has 
not been a complete English version of his works made before this, but 
a scholar from St. Andrews has made up for the iong neglect and has 
given us not only the version but also a new critical text of all the 
writings, and (with the aid of Dr. L. Bieler) has provided all the 
materials needed for the study of the Latinity and style of Columbanus. 
It is most welcome to read the judgment of the editor (who writes 
from a Ross-shire manse) that Columbanus had a deep and sincere 
reverence for the dignity of the Roman See and recognised in it the 
executive authority of a commander-in-chief. On the vexed question 
of tlie recipient of the fifth Epistle of Columbanus the editor will not 
accept the recent attempts by Dom Laporte to find a way out by 
splitting the text into two, and yet his own appeal to the frequent use 
of the royal plural in addressing the Pope cannot account for ie use of 
such an expression as “both of you” (vobis ambobus), Although the 
prescript of the letter addresses no one but the Pape, there must be 
another party who is somehow aimed at in the course of the letter; 
Columbanus cannot have looked on the Pope as an earlier Pooh-Bah. 
One may therefore hesitate to follow Dr. Walker in drawing out from 
this letter the conclusion that Columbanus would have subordinated 
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the Pope to a Council; rather must he be appealing for unity between 
the Pope and someone unknown. He had the Celtic love of puns, and 
one of these the editor has missed in his version here, when the two 
parties addressed are told that they are not being “faced with a chariot- 
race.” Columbanus could range from great things to small, bidding 
his monks suffer six lashes if they spoke with their mouths full, and 
laying down to the Pope the rinciple, which he derived from the first 
Council of Constantinople, that churches of God outside the Roman 
empire should not be subject to the Roman civil law, a principle which 
had much work to do in Anglo-Saxon and later times. One can 
foresee a very wide sphere of usefulness for this handsome and care- 
fully-produced volume. 


A Gathering of Fugitives, by Lionel Trilling (Secker and Warburg 
18s). 


Mi TRILLING is a critic who has experienced to its full the great 
dilemma of liberalism, i.e. the incongruity or gap between 
aspiration and performance. In the seventeen stimulating studies in 
this volume—ranging from essays on Dickens and Zola to the Situation 
of the American Intellectual—this awareness of discrepancy is always 
before the author. Widely awake to the mind of our age, his contribu- 
tions to the liberal programme have served as a corrective as well as 
an enriching force. His main difficulty, as an agnostic, has been to 
get round that human element which the Christian describes as Original 
Sin. Mr. Trilling is deeply conscious of this uncomfortable propensity 
in man; and, being unwilling to speak of it in traditional religious 
terms, he has sought for other means of reference. 

The present volume of critical essays (as, indeed, his two earlier 
collections The Opposing Self and The Liberal Imagination) may be 
regarded in the light of a quest for religious surrogates. Mr. Trilling 
started his journey as a disciple of Matthew Arnold (on whom he 
wrote an excellent study). His later guide through our cultural inferno 
has been Sigmund Freud, a thinker whose vision of humankind makes 
more for storm and stress than for sweetness and light. But it is the 
measure of Mr. Trilling’s “productive assimilation” that explorations 
into darkness and illumination should be thought of as proceeding 
alternately—two counter-balancing pursuits of truth. The pair of 
key-essays in this search are those on Santayana and Adams—authors 
whom the typical American intellectual responds to as alien and 
depressing. Mr. Trilling readily admits that to the optimist’s pro- 

ressive conscience these writers are like a long glass of cold water; 
- this he finds salutary. “In the intellectual life,” he writes, “there 


ought to be frequent occasions for the exercise of ambivalence.” 
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Rejection or acceptance of a “one-dimensional” order may sometimes 
fail adequately to express our complex reaction to a particular mode 
of thought. Such, in brief, is Mr. Trilling’s approach; one of alert 
and active tension (“double-mindedness” is a term he employs) 
rather than of static or complacent compromise. 


The Third Door, by Ellen Tarry (Staples Press, 18s). 


HOUGH somewhat emotional and melodramatic in y The 

Third Door is a fair and highly readable statement of the racial 
problem in the South, from the point of view of an intelligent Negro. 
Born in Alabama, and fair-skinned, it was by a volun act of 
allegiance that the authoress chose to identify herself with her own 
people. Becoming a Catholic in the course of her education at a 
convent high school against the bitter opposition of her father, she 
later fell in both with the Dorothy Day group and with Catherine de 
Hueck, founder of the interracial Friendship House in Harlem, and she 
gives interesting accounts of both experiences. Though not consistently 
Catholic in its views and values, this is a very human story and justifies 
the author’s belief that a “documentary” autobiography such as this 
can be of service to humanity in helping to open the “third door” of 
equal opportunity for all citizens. 


Life in Christ. Religious Doctrine for Secondary Schools, by Fergal 
McGrath, S.J. (Gill, Part I, 4s 6d; Part II, 2s 6d; Part Ill, 3s 6d). 


5 pe is a cheap and well-produced series intended for boys and 
girls from thirteen to sixteen years. The method of treatment is 
made clear by the sub-titles of the three sections: Life Given and Lost, 
Life Won Back (Part 1); Life Possessed 1, The Rules of Life (Part Il) and 
Life Possessed 2, The Sources of Life (Part Ill). Though based on the 
catechism approved by the Irish hierarchy in 1951, it will be found 
valuable by many outside Ireland. Its usefulness is increased by a 
number of good illustrations. 


Don Camillo and the Devil, by Giovanni Guareschi (Gollancz 13s 6d). 


— THIS BOOK ought not to receive from us just an affec- 
tionate “The mixture as before!” True, all the known ingredients 
are there—there are the two enchanting little angels; the parocco, the 
Communist mayor—both of them grown-up babies; and the land- 
scape and weather of north Italy. There is a new—but fleeting— 
figure, a football-playing curate; there is an absolutely unsentimental 
ghost-story, and an absolutely sentimental love-story to finish up with. 
But the conversations with the Crucifix are briefer and, we think, 
graver than before; and the book cuts nearer to the bone. Communist 
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fanfaronade is as preposterous as before; but proper names occur— 
Togliatti, Mrs. Clare Booth Luce. Americanism is co-enemy with 
clericalism: Washington and the Vatican are hyphened. The carica- 
ture is no more merely that; it makes a genuine hatred on the one side, 
and the blank wall interposed by too many of the selfish “good” 
against any betterment, and the danger of the apostle turning into a 
mere rival. 


Further Cracks in Fabulous Cloisters, by Brother Choleric (Sheed and 
Ward 8s 6d). 


UMOUR is very much a matter of taste. What may reduce one 
Heerson to a helpless, hysterical mirth is quite likely to leave his 
neighbour unmoved except for a slight feeling of surprised bewilder- 
ment. 

Brother Choleric’s new book will be assured of a gusty welcome 
from those who share his particular brand of humour. The others may 
well feel in their contemplation of these Further Cracks a certain 
understanding and sympathy for the overtried monk with the axe, 
who asks the Vatican City operator for “Reserved Sins.” 
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Do YOU ever rub YOUR EYES? 


When you have torub your eyes, 
it’s an unmistakable danger 
signal: be warned, be wise— 
refresh those tired eyes, tone 
up those overworked 
eye muscles, with an 
_ Optrex Eye Bath... 
tonight. 


From all chemists, 
2/6, 3/10, 7/9 













Tired eyes 
need 
bathing with 


Opirex 


the EYE LOTION 





A wise precaution: have your eyes tested regularly. 
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Go to a BP Garage! 


and Ghange Up to BP Super says Stirling Moss. 


Brilliant racing driver Stirling Moss says “I 
strongly advise every motorist to go to a BP 
Garage. You won't find better petrols 
anywhere. And I particularly want to 
recommend BP Super - the petrol I’ve won 
several major races on. I can definitely 
promise you that it will give any car a big 
reserve of extra power, a real zip in 
acceleration and a better top speed. What’s 
more, it’s particularly economical.” 
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